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Here’s a new machine that will enable hos- 
iery and underwear manufacturers to be 
independent of the box maker. A simple, 
efficient machine that is revolutionizing 
the manufacture of textile containers just 
as the nailing machine did for the wooden 
box. Does away with excessive freight 


Reduce the Cost of Your Cartons 357 


That’s what the new Andrews Automatic Box-making Machine 


will save you. We put it in at our expense and furnish you at 


low cost the knock-down blanks ready for the machine to assemble. 
Blanks can be stored in small space and assembled as needed. 


Operate 
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bills on the old style set-up boxes. Elimi- 
nates waste of faded and damaged boxes. 
Saves the space now devoted to storage of 
stiff board boxes. Economically solves the 
packing problem. Instantly converts a box 
blank into a durable, attractive carton the 


exact size and shape required. No me- 


chanical troubles—needs no attention. | 


Big Capacity—1500 Cartons Daily 


One girl, after three days instruction on this machine, can as- 
semble 1500 complete hosiery or underwear cartons every working 
day. Boxes need no labeling—we print the style, lot number, size 
and trade-mark on the blanks before they leave our factory. This 
feature alone means.a big saving in your packing cost. 


Andrews Solid and Corrugated Fibre Containers 


The ideal containers for 30 to 60 dozen shipments. Light, durable and cheaper than wood. Made of.a tough, resi-— 
lient material that absorbs the shocks and defiies rough handling. They reduce damage claims to the lowest possible 

level and eliminate tampering with shipments. Impossible to open them without mutilating beyond repair. Wooden 

cases also in any style, size or shape. We specialize on wooden cases for export. 


Further details on re qu est Get in on the ground floor—get in before your competitor does—the 35% savmg pro- 


vided by the new Andrews Box-making Machine may as well be yours. A letter mailed 
today will bring you the facts tomorrow. 


“ 


O.BANDREWS CO. 
Chattanooga 
Tennessee 


Ww 


O B. AN DREWS ¢ * Chattanooga, Tenn. 


The only concern in the world manufacturing every kind and style of wooden, wirebound, corrugated fibre, solid 
fibre and pasteboard cartons and containers, and owning its own paper mill and sawmills. 


DIVISION SALES OFFICES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Your Own. 
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Jombination Husk 


TRADE MARK. 


PERKINS SON, Ine 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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European Agent, AMERICAN TEXTILE MACHINERY CORPORATION, 47 de l’Opera, Paris France 
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THE FIBRE MILL EQUIPMENT THAT LASTS 


but how Lasting 
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Pie 


ERE are cheaper kinds of mill 
equipment than Leatheroid, of 
course. But cheaper in first cost 
only—not economical in the end. 


‘It isn’t how much you pay for 


itself on good service and good 
appearance — cleanness and 


smoothness — light weight and 


great strength. 
Try a few Leatheroid cans, cars 


a roving can, box or car that oF boxes in your mill. Notice how : 
counts —it’s how often you pay everybody likes them, and the re- : 
for them. markable service they give. “ 

Leatheroid Fibre Mill Equip- Sold by Leading Southern Mill . 
ment has made a reputation for Supply Houses. be 


ROGERS FIBRE COMPANY - | 
Leatheroid Sales Division - 1024 Filbert Street, Philadelphia —. . ' 
New York - Boston - Kennebunk, Me. 


Combination Doffing 
Leatheroid Mill Box. Car. Has Fixed and 
The standard box for : Loose Box: all fibre 
mills and factories, Un- boxes or steel and fibre 
usually strong; careful boxes. Extra steel re- 
construction through- enforcing at all wear 
out; steel-over-wood points; platform has 
top rim, protecting cor- lg" steel frame; self- 
ner angles; madein 1,2, oiling wheels. 
3,4,and 5 bushel sizes. 


Leatheroid Roving Can. Smooth 
as glass tough as horn; no 
seams to open up; rolled over top. 


Leatheroid Warehous, 
Car. Made of heavy 
fibre with steel - over- 
wood top rim. Patented 
ribbed steel bottom 
band —the only con- 
struction in which the 


Leatheroid Steel Clad 
Car. Four inside 
smooth walls of heavy 
Leatheroid fibre: out- 


| | ee side covered with light body of the car is actu- 

steel closely riveted; ally riveted to the wood 
steel - over - wood top bottom at the four cor- 
rim; self-oiling wheels ners; self-olling whee!-., 
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The Turbo Humidifier 
While the Turbo is a compressed of the room overseer. There is no 
air Humidifier, its principle ofopera- water under pressure. The Turbo is 
: tion is neither that. of the atomizer easily and not expensively renewed ; 
nor theinjector—but perhapsacom- or repaired—and if it becomes in- 
bination of both. It adds the princi- operative cannot cause damage. 
| ple of centrifugal force; water is Because it uses compressed air as a 
. “pulverized” rather than atomized. motive force it makes available to the 
| | if ful res- 
ace sed air cleaning. Compressed air c eaning ; 
: becomes then a by-product. Of this we 
| 7 The units eg sma l—and therefore hall have more to say later. 
=F may be sate y installed a old, low- To secure the greatest advantage each 
¢ | posted mills. W here installed if _ prospective installation must be approached 
_ such mills do not obstruct lig ht. —not on the basis of old traditions— but 
J The quantity, quality and direction with the laws of humidity and the problems 
: of the spray are within the control of the manufacturer in mind. 
Bi. Parks -Cramer Company | 
Engineers G Contractors 
| Industrial Piping and Air Conditioning 
wii: Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 
j : 
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Making Homes from 
Mill Village 


They were good-looking houses, well 
built, comfortable and modern. 


But something was needed to make 
them homes. 


‘‘What’s the trouble?’’ the textile 


mill manager asked his welfare worker. 


And the welfare worker told him. 


_. These wives and mothers were mill- 


workers. They had little time for the 


heavier home tasks. But they must be . 


done. Wash-day strung out over the 
week, or else occupied valuable time 
which should have been spent in the 
mill. Indoors it was always steamy 
and soggy. 


**Take the family washing off their 
hands—give them time to rest and live 
and breathe, time to beautify their 
| homes and to enjoy their beauty, and 
you ll see a difference,’’ said the wel- 
fare worker. 


It was then that the general manager 


called in an American Mill Village 
Laundry Specialist. 


‘Build mea Mill Village Laundry. 
I want it done right— build me a plant 
that will take all of the washing and 
ironing out of these homes and one 
that will do it economically and well.’’ 


And in due time his American Vill- 
age Laundry was turned over to him, 
fully equipped, running smoothly, op- 
erated by a eaaRoOngAty trained force of 
experts. 


Today there’s a big difference in 
Mill-Town. ‘There are blocks and 
blocks of neat, tidy homes where be- 
fore they were only houses. 


And every day at the frames in the 
mill itself there is a full complement of 
operatives, refreshed, cheerful, con- 
tented, energetic, 100% productive. 

Does it pay? Ask the general man- 


ager—ask yourself—then write us for 
full details. 


The American Laundry Machinery Company 


Specialty Department N 


CINCINNATI, On10 


This comporite factory group shows the manufacturing plant of 
The American Laundry Machinery C ompany, the world’s largest 
producer of laundry equipment, and originator of the American 
Mill Village Laundry. 
with every American Mill Village Laundry installation. 


The service of this organization is sold 
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T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 


article of Power Transmission Machinery, 


Clutches are universally recognized 
as economical and convenient transmission 
appliances and are installed to secure greater 
flexibility in transmitting and 


power to various departments and to individ- 


ual machines. 


Universal Giant Friction Clutches are made 
with standardized extended sleeves which 
permit the use of an ordinary pulley of any 
type. | 


The clutch is complete—needs no fitting to 


pulley nor does pulley require any special 
work to be done so that it can be used on 


Clutch. 


There is nothing to do as to pick Clutch 


out of stock and ship along with it a standard 
pulley of size ordered. 


Thousands of these Clutches are in use aia 
are giving perfect satisfaction. 


For either a complete installation or a ingle 


us figure on your requirements. 


et 


Chambersburg, | 


Manufacturers of the Largest and Most Complete line of Power Transmission Appliances 


Exclusively and Continuously Since 1857. 


MILTON G. SMITH, Southern Sales Agent, GREENVILLE, S.C. 


‘il 7, 1924. 
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Any Production 
Invites Imitation, But— 


The “‘Hercules-Electric’? Hydro Extractor 
is so far advanced in design, construction 
and proven performance, that though - it 
may be copied or imitated, and while you 
may be offered extractors that look like the 
**Hercules-Electric’’ and are claimed to be 
just as good, yet that in itself will be the 
best assurance that the *“*Hercules-Electric’’ 


is an extractor of superlative qualities. 
Users call it “‘7he Finest Extractor Made’’ 


Jersey Pipe Company 


New York Office Works Eastern Agent Southern Agent Canadian Agent 
T. A. Gillespie Paterson, N. J, A. Tolhurst E.S. Player Whitehead-Emmans, Lid 
Gillespie Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. Greenville, S.C, Montreal 
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Reasons for Painting 


Your Now With 


MILL 


1. While your mill is shut down or operating on part time — 


your walls and ceilings can be painted with no interference 
with production. 


2. In addition the work of painting can be carried on with- 
out troublesome delays or interruptions. 


3. You are undoubtedly keeping some of your men on the 
pay roll who could do the painting at practically no extra 
expense. Chaffee’s Mill White is so easily applied that it 
does not require skilled painters. 


4. In afew months you will be so busy that it will cost you 
much more in time, money and trouble to dothe painting. 


5. Chaffee’s Mill White has a permanent white finish that 
can be easily cleaned. In hundreds of mills throughout the 
textile industry this sparkling mill white is spreading con- 
tentment and good cheer. . 


Write for Paint Panel and Descriptive Booklet. 


Thomas Chaffee 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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The silent chain drive is the logi- 
cal development of the application 
of power derived from an electric 
notor through the various stages 
‘rom one large motor driving a 
vill, group motor drives, direct in- 
jividual drives, pinion gear individ- 


jal drives and finally the. silent 
hain whieh conneets the motor 


with the machine. 


Each of these systems have been 
‘horoughly tested and show advan- 


‘ages and ‘disadvantages of their 
OWN, 
Nearly all engineers, however. 


seem to have settled on one of two- 


-vstems, -The group drive, where 


one motor drives two or four frames 


iid the silent drive. 


If is not intended in this article 
' discuss the merits of steam driv- 
on and eleetrically driven mills, so 
‘liat any reference to belt drives 
iiust be considered to refer to belt- 
cd drives from motors. 

In considering the respective mer- 
‘s Of these drives, three things are 
© be considered: the mechanical, 
ihe texthie and the: financial stand- 
points, Under the mechanical head 
‘e must consider the lifetime of the 
istallation, the time it takes for 
keep, intelligence required to op- 
‘rate with suceess. 

We know that the lifetime of a 
ell on a spinning frame or loom 
‘ill average about four years. the 

lent chains on my spinning, fwist- 

“'s, combers and draw frames are 
‘OUP years old and there has been no 
“pair cost at all, From any appear- 
‘nce of wear the lifetime may be 
“ll years or twice that. 

Three years ago, fearing that we 
ight have trouble on account of 
‘le pitch lengthening because of 
‘ear, we ordered pins .005” over- 
ize, but to date have not been able 
' Use any of these as the holes in 
‘he links have not as yet worn 
‘ough to admit these oversize pins. 


The time for upkeep, of course, 
‘Necludes the time of oiling. We find 
ihat fhe application of good heavy 
'On-fuid oil, or light grease that 
has no tallow or fats, once a month 
us sufficient lubrication to 
the chains running cool. 

Compare that with the amount of 
‘ime consumed in a belt drive, oil- 
pulleys, cleaning belts, oil- 
‘Its, cutting belts, replacing 

ri burnt out by too tight 
sen, replacing loose pulley bush- 
worn out by oil running out and 

‘© Rumber of other little jobs that 


By Ralph Webber, Superintendent of Hawthorn 
Spinning Company, Clover, S. C. 


are coming up each day. 

Comparing the above paragraph 
with the fact that all the intelli- 
gence required of the who 
looks after the chain drive is to oil 
monthly shows that the chain drive 
when properly —- installed (motor 
shaft and frame shaft paralel, pin- 
ion and gear in alignment, and ten- 
sion of chain properly adjusted), 
more nearly fool proof than a group 
drive. 

Another point to be considered is 
flexibility of speed. When necessary 
to increase or decrease the speed of 
a machine, it takes less. time to 
change the motor pinion, take a link 
out of the chain or slide the motor 
forward or back as required than it 
does to change the tight and loose 
pulleys. of a belt drive and cut the 
belt. 

Another fact to consider is the 
fact that a motor on the end of the 
frame, easily accessible, will be like- 
ly to receive more frequent atten- 
lion than suspended from the ceil- 
ing, requiring a ladder to reach it. 

Under the textile head, we have 
two main points of camparison, 
which system: will produce the most 
pounds per spindle yearly and will 
either show any improvement. in 
the quality of the work. 

To diseuss the question of the 
amount of product intelligently, 
some accurate means of determining 
the exact number of pounds pro- 
duced must be used. . Hank clocks 
are the most satisfactory. 

In a large spinning room I was 
once in charge of, I used to find a va- 
riation of from 44 to 50 hanks per 
week at the end of the week’s run. 
It was the regular routine to run 
down the offending section men and 
have the belts.cut on the slow 
frames. I have found frames 12 
R. P. M. under the standard speed. 
No matter how closely belt drives 
are watched, there will always be 
some frames in the room that will 
have a slower front roll speed than 
they should with a corresponding 
loss of preduction. 

In cheeking over the production 
of the spinning room in my present 
mill; tt is not uncommon to find the 
frames making the highest number 
of hanks in a week tobe less than 
a hank above the number of hanks 
run by the frame showing the small- 
est output for the week, 


total 


The point I wish to make is this: 
that, in a ehain driven mill, with the 
same standard R. P. M. of the front 
roll as that of a belt driven mill, the 
number of revolutions in a 
week will exceed those of the belt 
driven mill from 2 per cent to 10 
per cent. This estimate is based on 
my own experience with both drives, 
frames equipped with hank clocks, 
hoth mills tunning at several dif- 
ferent counts, constantly changing 
numbers. 

We, all of us, are doing every- 
(hing possible to keep out all fly 
waste, and other foreign substances 
from our product. I find that there 


is a much smaller amount of hnt 
on the ceilme with a chain drive 
than there is with a belt drive. 


There is no fly in the air from clean- 
ing belts. There is no belt dressing 
flying off from the belts, there is no 
fly accumulating around the pul- 
leys, there is no constant circula- 
tion of air from the floor to the 
ceiling to carry fly to the top of the 


room and let it fall back on the rov- 


ing to get into the yarn. 

Tn the early days of the individ- 
ual drive, it was often argued that 
a frame started too quickly with a 
motor drive, that when the switch 
was thrown in, the frame started 
with a jerk that was detrimental to 
the frame and caused an excessive 
number of ends down when the 
frame was started. 

This has proved in practice to be 


Advantages the Silent Chain 


a fallacy, that the repairs on a mo- 
tor driven frame are no longer than 


‘on a belt driven and that the num- 


ber of ends down when _a frame is 
started after doffing, depends more 
on the way the frame is. doffed 
than it does on the way it is driven. 

The last item of consideration is 
the cost of installation. One of the 
leading textile engineers of the 
South is my authority ‘for stating 
that a mill can be equipped with 
individual frame drives throughout 
with a slightly lower cost than with 
shafting and belting. 


In faet, this engineer been 
very successful in convincing one 
of the most implacable enemies of 
electric power, that it would be 
economy for him to scrap his steam 
plant. install chain drives on his 
looms, spinning, etc. 

Personally, 1 used to favor the 
four frame drive and would never 
listen to any argument in favor of 
the chain drive, basing my objec- 
tions on what I knew of the direct 
connected motor, but every argu- 
ment I have advanced in the past 
against the chain drive I have found, 
in four years’ practice with them, 
to be wrong. 

To summarize the principal ad- 
vantages of the silent chain drive 
are: 

Lower cost of installation. 

Lower cost of upkeep. 

Less lost time account of repairs. 

Less labor to maintain. 

Less liability to abuse. 

Better conditions of cleanliness. 

More production. 


Textile Industry in the War 


(From Report of War Industries 
Board.) 

The war brought with it a very 
distinct disturbance in the various 
textile industries. In clothing alone 
it became necessary to provide at 
once entirely new and unusual ouf- 
fits for a prospective army of 5.,- 
000,000 men, and further to prepare 
for a reserve of four spare outfits 


for each of these men. Hospital 
supplies in unheard of quantities, 
knapsacks, gun covers, hosiery, 


blankets, overcoats, duck, tarpaulins, 
fents. shoe linings and innumerable 
articles requiring textiles had to be 
provided for at the expense of civil- 
ian needs. In a word, it was neces- 
sary to direct to war use over 70 per 
cent of the textile products of this 


country, and in. many cases to cre- 
ate new sources of supply or adapt 
machinery to new uses. The extent 
of the undertaking can be appre- 
ciated when it is realized that this 
country’s average production of tex- 
tiles at normal prices aggregates in 
value between four and five billion 
dollars per year. 

At the same time the shortage of 
ocean tonnage was causing a short- 
age in wool. Dyes were almost im- 
possible to obtain. Labor was leav- 
ing the factories to go to war or to 
work in munitions plants, and coal 
and transportation were becoming 
hard to secure. Heavy buying by 
separate agencies of the Govern- 


ment caused unstable markets. The 
textile industry is old and well e§- 
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tablished. The mills are controlled 
by many individual owners, each 
plant has its specialties, and com- 
petition is keen. 

Thetextile problem was taken up 
by the tommittee on supplies.of the 
council as soon as we entered the 
war. War service committees were 
formed in the summer of 1917 for 
various branches of the industry. 
The committee brought together the 
separate purchasing agencies of the 
Government, so that they dealt in a 
group to lay out production pro- 
grams in consultation with the sev- 
eral war service committees. Many 
of the members of the textile com- 
mittee of the council joined the 
forces of the Quartermaster General 
in the spring of 1918. ‘Then separate 
sections of the War Industries Board 


were formed for the particular 
branches of the trade. 
John W. Scott was direction of 


the Textile Division, which operat- 
ed under the direction of George N. 
Peek, Commissioner of Finished 
Products. 


The cotton goods section of the 
board, with Spencer Turner as chief, 
was organized in the summer of 
1917. The section inherited a body 
of information from its predecessor 
and eontinued as an information bu- 
reau and point of contact between 
producer and Government purchas- 
er, indicating sources of supply, 
making allocations, and securing the 
co-operation of the cotton goods in- 
dustry in turning over its produc- 
tion to the Government at reason- 
able prices. By way of routine, 1,- 
150 questionnaires were used to ver- 
ify and complete the Government's 
information concerning equipment 
and facilities, 2,400 monthly. reports 
from manufacturers were received 
and classified, 1,733 orders were 
cleared, and 1,752 priority — certifi- 
cates were recommended and han- 
died by the section. 


The heaviest demands of the Goy- 
ernment on the cotton goods trade, 
and those which strained it most, 
were for duck, denim, and twills. 
The shortage in duck and methods 
for overcoming it had been studied 
from the beginning of the war. Manv 
carpet and tire fabric mills convert- 
ed {heir machinery for the manu- 
facture of heavy duck, specialty 
mills for shelter tent duck, and fine 
goods mills for airplane and balloon 
cloth. But with all that could be 
done by way of increased facilities 
the summer of 1918 faced both a 
present and anticipated shortage in 
this fabric. 


The condition naturally stimulat- 
ed purchasing and hoarding as well 
as high prices. Army duck, ordi- w 
narily sold at 15% cents per yard, 
was bringing 34 cents. Sail duck, 


“normal at 20 cents per yard, brought 


52 cents. To combat this, 
duck was made a “controlled” in- 
dustry. The manufacturers were 
called together, and after confer- 
ence they agreed to sell their prod- 
uct only on permits issued by the 


cotton 
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section. Under this agreement 1,330 
permits were issued. 

For the cotton goods industry as a 
whole, 
the advisability of price fixing was 
a problem continuously before the 
section. A careful study was made 
of the condition and recent history 
of the industry, the sources and con- 
dition. of the supply of raw mate- 
rials, and the machinery of: produc- 
tion, as well as a comparison of war 
needs with ordinary peace time con- 
sumption. The representatives of 
the industry itself were for a long 
time strongly opposed to price fix- 
ing. It seemed to them a dangerous 
departure from the theory on which 
the business had always been con- 
dueted. 

The United States grows 
than three-fifths of the world’s sup- 
ply of cotton. We export in normal 
times between 6,000,000 and 8,000,000 
bales of 500 pounds each, from a 
total production of 11,000,000 to 16,- 
000,000 bales. We import only a few 
thousand bales of the tong = staple 
Egyptian variety for special uses. It 
happened that our 1914 crop was 
very large—2,000,000 bales more than 
usual—-while disturbance of manu- 
facturing conditions in Europe 
combined with the difficulties o 
shipping, cut down our exports by 
more than 1,000,000 bales. This left 
a surplus to be carried over to the 
1915 season of over 3,000,000 bales in 
addition to the normal surplus of 
about 1,500,000 bales. The natural 
result was a great depression in the 
price of cotton. The “Buy-a-bale” 
movement was instigated in order to 
relieve distress among the smaller 
cotton growers of the South, who 
were unable to convert their sole 
source of revenue into money, and 
for the purpose of improving prices. 

By January, 1915, the price began 
gradually to rise ,and continued un- 
til the fall of 1916, when the Ger- 
man peace proposal caused uncer- 
tainty again. On February 3, the 
day after diplomatic relations with 
Germany were severed, the price be- 
gan to rise sharply and the advance 
continued until the spring of 1918, 
when Government price regulations 
were threatened and later inaugu- 
rated. For the greater part of the 
period from July 27, 1914, until Feb- 
ruary 3, 1917, prices were below nor- 
mal. 

The crops of 1915,°1916, and 1917 
were all below normal, and the con- 
sumption abroad, as well as the abil- 
ity to ship, proved more favorable 
to sellers than the trade had antici- 
pated. As a matter of fact, less 
than 250,000 bales of cotton were ac- 
tually lost at sea during the entire 

war. The fear, however, that it 
might be lost, together with the 
shortage of bottoms, caused a mark- 
ed decrease in exports. Throughout 
the war there was always a surplus 
of raw cotton in the country and 
this section never found it neces- 
sary to control either prices or dis- 
tribution of the domestic fiber. The 
Egyptian fiber was imported under 


more 


the question of prices and- 


the direction of the War Trade 
Board and the section indicated its 
distribution. 

As soon as the United States en- 
tered the war the prices of cotton 
abrics, cotton yarns, and raw cot- 
ton all began to risé rapidly—the 
fabrics more rapidly than the yarns 
and the yarns more rapidly than 
the raw cotton. The explanation for 
this can be found in the very ur- 
gent demand for finished fabrics, 
which had to be met at any cost. 
To satisfy the inereased demand, 
manufacturing costs were increased 
both by the use of inferior ma- 
chines and the conversion’ of ma- 
chines to the production of new 
commodities, and by the expense of 
breaking in untrained workmen, as 
well as by increased wages. In ad- 
dition to these substantial reasons 
the very urgent war demand, com- 
bined with the decentralized pur- 
chasing methods in use during the 
first few months of the war, gave 
much incentive to speculators and 
dealers to profit at the expense of 
the Government. 

In the spring of 1917 the cotton 
goods section of the committee on 
supplies of the Council of National 
Defense undertook to recommend to 
the trade prices which the commit- 
tee considered as fair and reason- 
able for a number of fabrics espe- 
cially needed in war. These prices 
were accepted by many influential 
manufacturers and served as a 
guide to Government. purchasing 
agents in placing contracts. 

The war service committee of the 
cotton manufacturers was organiz- 
ed in September, 1917, with subcom- 
mittees on denim, cotton duck, flat 
duck, outing flannels, tire fabrics, 
gingham, and ticking. These com- 
mittees served as points of contact 
between the. manufacturers and the 
section. They represented the in- 
terests of the trade before the see- 
tion, discussing suggestions, furnish- 
ing information, predicting tenden- 
cies, etc. For a long time . they 
fought Government price-fixing. 

Finally, however, a majority of 
the representatives of the trade 
were persuaded that price-fixing 
would be necessary in order to pre- 
vent profiteering and to insure rea- 
sonable prices not only to the Goy- 
ernment but to civilian consumers 
as well. On July 8, 1918, at a meet- 
ing of the price fixing committee 
with representatives of the cotton 
industry, Maximum prices on Ccer- 
tain basic fabrics were agreed upon. 

Maximum prices for cotton goods 
were fixed July 8, 1918, by the board 
as follows: 

36 inches, 48 by 48, 3 yards per 
pound sheeting, 60 cents per pound. 

36 inches, 56 by 60, 4 yards per 
pound sheeting, 70 cents per pound. 

38% inches, 64 by 60, 5.35 yards 
per pound print cloth, 83 cents per 
pound. 

38% inches, 80 by 80, 4 yards per 
pound print cloth, 84 cents per 
pound. 

Standard wide and sail duck, 37% 
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per cent and 5 per cent from list. 
Standard Army duck, 33 per cent 
from list. 


Further lists of prices were to be 
issued as soon as they could be pre- 
pared and agreed upon, and accord- 
ingly additional schedules came out 
during July, August, September, and 
October. The first schedule was to 
expirt October 1, and meetings were 
held in September for the purpose 
of agreeing upon a revision, but as 
no agreement was reached the origi- 
nal prices remained effective until 
January {, 1919, All of these fixed 
prices were maximum nef prices at 
the mills to the United States, the 
allied Governments, and to the 
American public. They covered pri- 
mary sales made after June 8 for 
delivery after October 1 and all pri- 
mary sales made after June 21. 
They included brokerage and com- 
mission for selling. 

A special committee, with T. W. 
Page as chairman, was appointed by 
the President in the spring of 1918, 
to study and report on the advis-. 
ability and feasibility of fixing the 
price of raw cotton. After an ex- 
tended investigation the committee 
reported unanimously against such 
action. 

As a result of the activities of the 
council and board ,the cotton .man- 
ufacturers, along with a number of 
other industries in which vigorous 
competition had been the rule, have — 
learned some significant new habits. 
The exigencies of the war impelled 
the formation of various associa- 
tions within the industry, in order 
through co-operation to accomplish 
war purposes which would have 
been impossible otherwise. This was 
all done under closest Government 
supervision. These associations ex- 
change trade information and will 
very likely in the future show the 
effects of co-operation in pursuance 
of common purposes. This may no! 
result in advantage to the public i! 
it is accompanied by no public con- 
trol. 

The Army purchased knit goods 
to the value of $304,630,850 durinz 
the war. If was made by an industry) 
whose product, prior to the war. 

ras mostly cotton, buf which unde: 
the guidance of this section was 
quickly transformed for the produc. 
tion of woolen materials suited t: 
military requirements. 

There are 1,622 knitting mills 0! 
all sizes in the United States, man, 
of them being very small: in fac! 
less than 5 per cent have an annua 
production valued at over $41,000,000 
It has never been possible to forn 
large combinations in this industry 
due partly to the small capital re 
quired to start a new plant, parti) 
to the individual quality of man: 
products, and partly to the type o 
men who have been the leaders ! 
the trade. 

Our war orders caused upheava 
in the industry almost as soon a 
they began, first, because they wer: 
large and urgent; and, second, be- 
eause they called for a much highe’ 


DOBBINS SOAP 


PHILADELPHIA 


For Over Half a Century Makers of High Grade Soaps and Scouring Materials for Textile Manufactures. Dobbin’s Cotton Softener a Specialty 
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Harding Blue 
HE beautiful shade of blue selected by the First 
. Lady of the Land for some of her gowns is destined 


thereby to be most popular among discriminating 
women. 


The color elements that go to make up this hand- 
some shade are obtainable by the use of “National” dyes. 
Our colorists will be glad to cooperate with dyers of 
all classes of textiles in endeavoring to duplicate its 

tone on their material. 


This service will be rendered either in the mill dye- 
house, or in our shade-matching laboratories. 


National Aniline and Chemical Ce., Inc. 
21 Burling Slip, New York | 
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Boston Toronto 
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12 
percentage of shirts and drawers 
than our mills had been accustomed 
to producing. While American- 
made knitting and spinning machin-. 
ery is considered the best in the 
world and is exported. everywhere, 
we had been getting many of our 
knitting needles from England and 
Germany and our dyes from Ger- 
many. Shortages soon developed in 
needles, dyes, trimmings, and fuel, 
all aggravated by increasing delays 
in transportation. Wages increased 
100 per cent. The Government had 
taken control of raw wool, and oth- 
er raw materials were hard to-get. 
Prices advanced during 1917 from 
110 per cent to 280 per cent of those 
of 1913. It was necessary, as time 
went on, to convert more and more 
of the machinery to war work. 

In order to cope with all of these 
problems, the Knit Goods 
was organized on June 10, 1918, with 
Lincoln Cromwell as chief. He and 
the men whom he brought in to as- 
sist him had been buying knit goods 
for the Army since the beginning of 
the war. It had been necessary to 
draw revised specifications for 
Army knit goods in order to put into 


immediate use the machinery which. 


These men 
drawing 


the industry possessed. 
had been instrumental in 
the revised specifications. 


The section served as an infor- 
mation bureau for both the manu- 
facturers and for the purchasing 
agents of the Government. It com- 
pleted a census of the underwear 
materials of the country, showing 
the weekly production, machinery 
equipment, and kinds of garments 
made. A similar census was made 
of hosiery mills. A census was ta- 
ken of the knit goods in the hands 
of jobbers in order to ascertain the 
condition of the civil stocks and to 
determine the steps necessary to 
protect consumers unfair 
prices. 


The section was able to arrange 
with the knitting and yarn mills to 
éliminate a great deal of useless 
transportation in the delivery of 
yarns. Statements of capacity, un- 
filled orders, and requirements of 
materials furnished monthly by 
spinners and knitters enabled the 
section to guide and control the in- 
dustry in purchasing yarns and oth- 
er supplies. All French spun worst- 
ed yarns were reserved for the un- 
derwear manufacturers. Some Brad- 
ford spinning was allotted to the 
hosiery makers but most of it went 
lo the weavers. 


The section, of course, passed on 
all requests for priorities by mem- 
bers of the trade and made their 
recommendations to the Priority Di- 
vision. The section suggested and 
supervised the conversion of most 
of the mills from civilian to war 
work. Factories famous for fine 
silk hosiery were adjusted to pro- 
duce woolen stockings. Women’s 
underwear mills were converted by 
the exchange of machinery to larger 
sizes fo the production of men’s 
heavy woolen underwear. Something 
like 1,200 stocking machines were 
specially built to supply the heavy 
worsted socks for the Army. There 
was, of course, a shortage of woolen 
yarns.... The. 
periments which culminated in the 
use of a low-grade South American 
wool (whose usefulness had been 
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limited) for the production of a 
successful hosiery yarn. The wool- 
en stocking production was devel- 
oped from practically nothing at the 
beginning of the war to 8,000,000 
pairs per month at its close. 

By way of conservation, a pro- 
gram was worked out for eliminat- 
ing packing boxes in the shipment 
of knit goods. The materials were 
baled in place of being boxed. Thus 
both shipping space and packing 
materials were saved, A program 
was worked out for the standardiza- 
tion of colors and models in sweat- 
ers, but was not put into effect on 
account of the armistice. 

There was no price fixing in this 


industry, though there had been a 
continuous Frise since {{915. The 
Government was buying high 


enough percentage of the product 
to have an important effect in es- 
tablishing prices and the  seetion 
worked with thé Quartermaster 
Corps in establishing maximum 
prices beyond which no Government 
contracts would be placed. The sec- 
tion secured cost sheets from. all 
mills and analyzed them before bids 
were requested on any new require- 
ments. It was made known to the 
manufacturers that no bids would 
be received for prices in excess of 
{0 per cent of cost to the low-cost 
producers, 

About 75 per cent of the cost of 
knit goods is contained in the cost 
of yarns. If was, therefore, by con- 


trolling the price of yarns and in 


guiding the distribution of raw wool 
to spinners working exclusively on 
Government contracts. that the sec- 
tion did its most effective work in 
securing knit. goods for the Govern- 
ment departments at reasonable 
rates. 
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World Cotton Production Over 20 
Millions. 


The total world production of cot- 
ton during the 1920-21 season is esti- 
mated at 20,000,000 to 22,000,000 bales. 
This is about 3,000,000 bales 
than the production during the 1919- 
20 season. It is 7,000,000 to 9,000,000 
bales less than the output in 1914- 
15, when a record world. crop of 
about. 29,000,000. bales was raised. 
Increased production this season is 
reported by this country and Egypt, 
but sharp declines are indicated in 
the crops of India and China. 

These estimates are computed 
from statistics compiled by the In- 
dustrial Service Department of the 
Merchants National Bank of Boston. 
They are based principally on re- 
turns from Egypt, India, Chima and 
this country, which, in the aggre- 
gate, produce about 90 per cent of 
all the cotton grown in the world. 
They are in terms of equivalent 500- 
pound bales for the crops of Egypt, 
India and this country, and in run- 
ning bales for the crops of the other 
cotton producing countries. 

The cotton crop of this country 
during the current season is 13,365.- 


less 


000 equivalent 500-pound bales, 


cording to the final ginning report 
just issued. This is the largest crop 
since that of+ 1914, when 415,905,000 
bales were produced. The Egyptian 


crop this season. .is. 1,237,000 equiva-.. 


lent 500-pound bales, compared with 
1,139,000 last season. The produc- 
Lion of India is about 2,844,000 equiv- 


alent 500-pound bales this season, 
compared with 4,676,000 last season. 
Recent reports from China estimate 
that the crop of that country has 
been cut in half this past year, the 
output being estimated at 3,000,000 
bales, against a normal crop. of 
about 6,000,000 bales. 

World statistics of cotton are only 
rough estimates at the best because 
of the lack of accurate information 
as to the production of China, Rus- 
sia and a number of other cotton 
producing countries. Estimates of 
the Chinese crop vary by 2,000,000 or 
3,000,000 bales, ranging from 4,000,- 
000 to 6,000,000 bales in normal years. 
Close estimates of the Russian crop 
are not available, but it is believed 
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to have declined from about 1,250,- 


000 bales before the recolution to 
less than 500,000 bales at the pres- 
ent time. Several other less import- 
ant cotton producing countries, 
princiually Brazil, Mexico and Peru, 
contribute about 41,750,000 bales of 
cotton, but exact statistics for these 
countries are not compiled. 

The acreage devoted to cotton in 
the United States, India and Egypt 
this past year was about 59,295,000 
acres, which compares. with a ten- 
year average of 59,030,400. The mavx- 
imum acreage was in 1913 when 63.- 
398,000 acres were used in growing 
the staple. The minimum for the 
decade was in 1912 when only 58.,- 
098,000 acres were harvested. 


Full (0-operation in’ Textile Products 


| Show 


W. G. Sirrine, president of the 
Southern Textile Exposition, has 
just returned from Washington and 
New York, where he has heen in 
interest of the Textile Products 
Show which is to be held in Green- 
ville, S. €., at Textile Hall next Oc- 
tober. Mr. Sirrine says he has the 
assurance of full co-operation of all 
the big manufacturers, trade papers 
and big buyers of textile products. 
Upon his return he gave out the fol- 
lowing statement: 


Textile Products Show promises 
to be successful. We have met with 
such assurances of co-operation 
from every interest affected by the 
enterprise that we are greatly en- 
couraged. The prospectus which 
has been in course of preparation 
for several months will be issued 
within a few.weeks. 


As is well known, we propose to 
show in Textile Hall during the 
week beginning October the 6th 
every construction of cotton goods 
made in Southern cotton mills, from 
heavy canvass to the finest fabries. 
Some of the most conservative man- 
ufacturers in. the South have ex- 
pressed their approval of the show 
and sfated they will exhibit through 
their commission houses. We have 
received assurances from the larg- 
est and best established coneerns in 
the Worth street district in New 
York endorsing the enterprise and 
promising their support. <A great 
many of these commission houses 
will not only exhibit géods made m 
Southern mills but in New England 
plants, and these will be warmly 
welcomed. We have invited New 
England plants to exhibit also in the 
fine constructions of eotton and cot- 
ton and silk mixtures. Silk fabrics 
will be confined to Southern mills. 

While in New York I met repre- 
sentatives of the dry goods papers. 
They will assist us in the plan of 
bringing to Greenville the wholesal- 
ers and jobbers from the central 
west and southwestern states. They 
stated that they felt sure we could 
count upon’ several hundred of the 
higgest buyers of staple textiles 
coming here to see the display of 
textile goods which we will assem- 
ble. 

The people in New York who are 
familiar with the -allied textile in- 
lerests told me we could look for- 
ward to having: numerous visiteurs 


who would be interested in the gar- 
ments and of other things 
made from cotton. It will be ow 
distinct purpose to present at the 
October show many of the. new 
spring fabrics and garments. 

I have also been assured by man- 
ufacturers and others that we wil! 
have much space taken by makers 
of various things having cotton as 
a basis. 3 

Our show will receive the suppor! 
and the endorsement of practically 
trade paper, including” the 
Journal of Commerce, the Daily 
News Trade Record, Commerce and 
Finance, Dry Goods Economist, At- 
lantic Coast Merchant, Dry Goods 
Man, Textile World Journal, Manu- 
facturers Record, American Wool & 
Cotton Reporter, Textile American, 
Southern Textile Bulletin, Mill News 
and others. 

In Washington I met with the 
most gratifying response from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, which is a branch of the 
Department of Commerce. now s0 
ably presided over by Secretary 
Herbert C. Hoover. 

Dr. R. S. MaecElwee, director of 
the bureau, has given instruetions 
that a summary of the purposes o! 
our show be sent to all the foreign 
branches of the department; and the 
State Department issued an order 
while I was there directing that this 
summary be sent to every foreign 
consular office maintained by the 
United States. This insures the im- 
mediate advertising of the Textile 
Products Show in all civilized coun- 
tries. The purpose of course is to 
atiract to the United States and to 
Greenville the foreign importers 
who are desirous of investigating 
our cotton produets. 

A big responsibility rests upon the 
people of Greenville in comnection 
with the Textile Products Show. 
The Board of Directors who have 
for the past few years guided the 
affairs of Textile Hall have taken 
upon themSelves a big task. To floal 
this show in times of depression 
such a8 we are now passing through 
not only requires a cheerful spiri! 
of optimism and a desire to benefit 
the textile industry of the South. 
but if proves they have confidence 
in the future. Ne -one realizes better 
than the directors that at this time 
the export situation is susceptible of 

(Continued on page 33.) 
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“Cleans Roving Bobbins” 


Saves TIME. BOBBINS 


Enables Spinners to run Additional Machinery 


The Manarch Bobbin | 
Cleaner 


operated by 
Southern Mills 


No complicated parts to 


get out of order. 


One machine will clean 
the bobbins from forty to 
hfty thousand spindles. 


.. or Detailed Information Write 


Bobbin Cleaner 


UNION, ». C, 


Scores of these ma-_ 
chines are being 


Simple in Construction. — 
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q The Man With The 
| Shovel Knows the 


Fuel saving, following installation of 
the Morehead Back-to-Boiler System, 
is evident tothe man inthe boiler room. 
It is also evident to the man in the front 
office who paysthe coal bills. 

a ‘The average saving in textile manu- 
facturing plants throughout the country 
where there are Morehead installations, 


is 20 per cent—an important consider- 
_ | ation to the manufacturer who must re- 
§ duce his production costs to a mini- 
5 mum to compete in a buyer's market. 


i ~ And while fuel costs are lowered, the 
Morehead Back-to-Boiler System speeds 
up: manufacturing operations. It drains 
steam heated surfaces of all condensa- 
tion as it forms and keeps the appara- 
tus at top-most efficiency. 


Let us refer you to textile manufac- 
turers in your vicinity who have low- 
ered their fuel bills—increased their 
production, with the Morehead Back- 
to-Boiler System. Write for catalog. 


wok 


Morehead; Manufacturing Co. 


Detroit, Michigan 
Canadian Morehead Mfg. Co., Woodstock, Ont. 


For Dominion of Canada. 
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Positively Drains All Types 
of Steam Apparatus 
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denly transported into the land of 
Arabian nights. The international 
Silk Show waved a magic wand 


which unfolded for 
of colorful fabrie in all ages. There 
were bazaars of historic splendor 
and tents of glowing modern silks, 
exotic modes on strange dark peo- 
ple of oriental lands and the modes 
of the occident on girls in silken 
garments lovely as the petals of 
flowers—and through all this riot of 
color ran a purpose. This purpose 
best expressed by Charles Che- 
ney, president of the Silk Associa- 
tion of America, which united with 
the Silk Travelers Association § in 


us the romance 


is 


providing at the Grand Central Pal- 


ace the first show of the kind ever 
given in America. 

Savs Mr. Cheney: 

“Our exhibition is not intended. to 
advertise or promote the «interests 
especially of the individual exhibi- 
tors—we aim to glorify silk and to 
exalt the silk industry and our chief 
endeavor will be to create an har- 


~monious and beautiful picture and 


to- teach simple and fundamental 


facts concerning our work. We hope. 


that as a resulf America will have a 
better understanding of us and feel 
pride in what we are doing.” Mr. 
Cheney says that the silk industry 
demands recognition as one of the 
great industries of America which 
not only contributes to the pros- 
perity of the land, but helps to make 
the world more beautiful. 

The International Silk Show pre- 
sents the story of silk covering the 
development of centuries and of 
many lands: On the main floor the 
hooths of silk manufacturers ex- 
hibited easeades of flowing silk—a 
flood of color for the artist, the ar- 
tisan, business people and lovers of 
beauty. 

Near the entrance was Mallinson’'s 
booth of silks de luxe. Hs central 
figure was a big white plaster ele- 
phant in whose richly embroidered 
palangquin were seated a turbaned 
oriental and a blond maiden in tur- 
quoise silk. Our eyes feasted on 
the Mallinson facries—a_ -stunning 
silver and rose brocade, a green 
loose mesh called fisher-maid, Sin- 
bad crepes in different designs (a 
dark background with broad flower- 
border, a white background with 
pattern of big roses, a black and 
white stripe splashed with big ping 
roses), Models wearing the latest 
creations, gracefully swayed before 
our dazzled eyes. 

The glow of the Chinese Silk Fab- 
ric Exhibit enticed us into the 
booth of Soy Kee & Co. and Kwong 
Sun Chong, Chimese importers of 
New York City. Soy Kee special- 
izes in exotic fabics of delicate de- 
signs and colors, while Sun Chang 
showed richly embroidered silks of 
the Kast in rose, orange, green and 
old gold. 

The Stehli booth was a grey silk- 
en tent sentinelled by jet black ne- 
groes costumed in flame-colored silk. 
Lustrous silke in green, lilac, flam- 
ingo and silver grey shades were 
shown. ‘The booth of Penikee’s silks 
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The International Silk Show Tells the 
Story of Silk 


‘By Catherine Beach Ely.) 
It was our good fortune to be sud- 


showed canton crepe, canton crep: 
satin, satin chimerai, crepe 
‘a satin crepe), brocade 
crepe, and—mindftul of 
sex—dark cravat silks 
dure for striped shirts. 
er & Bros’. booth specialized in th. 
“boulevard” velvets in rich hues 
peacock blues, wisteria and old ros: 
They also displayed velveteens an, 
corduroys. 


Caress 
Canton 
the sterne; 
and silken. 
Wimpherm 


We were drawn ke the Shelto 
Looms booth by its striking center 
piece, which we as first fook for th. 
“Lady and the Tiger”’—il proved |. 
be “The Queen of the Ebony Isles 
—a reproduction from an_ illustra 
tion of Mr. Dulac in the Arabia) 
Nights edition published by Hodde 
& Stoughton, London. The tall wax 
en queen was garbed in dusky vel- 
vet embroidered in batik designs }\ 
the Cockroft Studios of New York- 
a distinctly new departure, for hith 
erto batik designs have 


been re- 
stricted to lighter fabries. The black 
leopard’s fur was also from th: 


Shelton looms—a fabric called nish-. 
ni, which is fashionable for women - 
coats and trimmings. The Shelton 
looms are owned by Sidney Blumen. 
thal & Co. They also: exhibited ar- 
tificial silk and Tussah silk mad: 
from wild cocoons. 

Johnson, Codwin & Co.'s booth dis- 
played magnificent broad ribbons. 
in flowered and conventional design- 
in gilt and silver brocade. The, 
have the Riverside Mill at Paterson. 
New Jersey, and the Lady Fair Mivy. 
at Norwalk, Connecticut. Giro: 


.Freres specialized in velvet ribbon-. 


broad and narrow, which they labe'- 
led “the kind your grandmothe: 
wore.” There was a dazzle of bri'- 
liant ribbons in the booth of Tay]. 
& Friedsam, makers of domes! 
ribbon, who have. mills in Paterso:. 
New Jersey. They exhibited mai 
articles made of ribbon—there is | 
fad now for turning ribbons to eve: 
possible purpose —caps, slipper-. 
evening bags and vanity bags, te!:- 
phone covers, boudior electric ligh' - 
lamp shades and fancy pillows. 

It took patience and perseveren: 
to work our way in and out of Chi - 
ney's big booth so dense was 
crowd attracted by its decorative a - 


rangement of dress velvets, uph: 
stery silks, brocades and foularc-.- 


Dazed, we emerged with the feel): 
that Aladdin had just rubbed | 
magic lamp for our benefit. Int! 
Corticelli booth was milady’s - 
broidered silk hosiery, in the Hem: - 
way booth silks for crochet and e: - 
broidery—their trade mark was 
sure-enuff little girl crochetting 
a high-backed chair. Pelgram 
Meyer exhibited the new “satin fra'- 
cais” in luscious shades, rainbo 
ribbons and gorgeous ribbons in ol 
er new. patterns. The booth 
Smith & Kaufman was enlivened | 
a dainty blonde in blue silk, pire: 
etting on her pedestal. 

Marshall Field & Co. had a uniq'— 
exhibition—their silks were throw 
as shades over the lamps, whic 
gave a jewel-like glow to Canterbu!: 
Colonial Decorative and Sileot fa! 
rics. 


— 
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An exhibition of silks from lead- 
ing museums of the country increas- 
ed the educational value of the 
show. The museums are of great 
henefit to designers and manufac- 
‘urers of fabrics, many of whom are 
horrowing motifs from historic col- 
lec tions. 

On the mezzanine’ floor of: the 
(:rand Central Palace were shown 
‘he actual processes of silk-making 
from the earliest days down to: the 
present moment. 

In the Chinese department a young 
Chinaman showed us the wild eo- 
eoons. the live moths, the eggs, 
hatched and unhatched, and the oak 
leaves on which this kind of moth 
feeds. From the wild cocoon comes 
the Tussah silk which is now so 
popular. There were exhibits of 
Chinese reeling by reeling girls from 
‘he Stream Silk Filature and Cocowen 
Verchants’ Guild of Shanghai. Chi- 
nese raw silk and Tussah silks were 
shown. Eighty per cent of the silk 
export of China and Japan comes 
io Ameriea. The Christain College 
of Conton. has exhibited showing 
‘he work they are doing in teaching 
proper methods of raising mulberry 
trees and silk eocoons, Since 1917, 
the Canton reelers have adopted the 
\merican methods of silk produe- 

The United States official Testing 
Company of the Silk Association of 
America exhibited their testing ap- 
paratus, for this company tests all 
ihe raw silk imported by America. 

There was a thrown silk exhibit by 
John Dunlop’s Sons—thrown_. silk 
used for warp weaving is called 
arganzine—that used for the weft or 
filling is ealled tram. Thrown silk 
is made by twisting raw silk treads 
logether in a single thread. 

In one of the most popular booths 
cirls- from the northern provinces 
of Italy were reeling raw silk from 
cocoons. They made a pretty scene 
their bright costumes as they 
soaked. the cocoons in hot water, 
brushed them to loosen the outside 
libre and put them into reeling 
hasins, where the fibres of several 
cocoons are fused into one end. of 
‘aw silk. They must seize the right 
noment for throwing a new fibre 
onto the raw silk end. This exhibit 
was under the direction of A. P. 
Villa and Sons. 

We also saw the raw silk skeins 
wound on swifts which pass it on to 
spools, Then a take-up spool re- 
‘ceives the ends of two or more 
spools producing a yarn composed 
Of several threads of silk twisted 
‘ogether. ‘Tis silk yarn before it is 
dyed must be reeled into skeins. 
(he Atwood Machine Compariy 
showed these processes. | 

This yarn passes from spools to 
paper tubes in the shuttle of the 
ioom which supplies the filling for 
woven fabries. This process is call- 
cd quilling, The coning machine 
Dis the yarn from the quilling 
machine on large paper cones for 
the knitting machifieés. These 
“sses were shown by the Universal 
Winding Company. 

Che warping machine for making 
‘extiles from a few hundred bob- 
bias set interested the 
crowd, so did the warp twisting-in 
inachine. Twisting-in of warps (the 
average warp contains about 10,000 
ends) was until recently all done by 
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hand—now about 90 per cent is done 
by machines. The Warp Twisting-in 
Machine Company exhibited this tm- 
portant machine, But hand-twisters 
are still the most skillful and the 
highest paid help at the mills, 

The looms for weaving ribbons at- 
tracted curious crowds—il did seem 
a wonderful process as threads, 
marching to the hum of the great 


machine, turned into ribbons. A 
hand loom was exhibited by the 
Flarnbeau Shops—hand-weavinz is 


very popular for door and window 
draperies, wall hangings, upholstery, 
coverlets and for evening gowns and 
wraps—popular that is for those 
who can afford these rich artistic 
fabrics. : 

The velvet loom so fascinated the 


pass series of pile 


15 
crowd that if was difficult to get 
near enough to see how it worked. 
Between two pieces of plain cloth 
threads which 
weave the two cloths together, but 
al, a certain distance one above the 
other—the two pieces are then cut 
apart by a sharp steel knife work- 
ing in a plane parallel to the pieces 


(Continued on Page 31). 


Bonded for 
20 and 10 Years 


On the Can non ‘Cotton Mills— 


‘Among the important cotton manufactur- 


ers of the South that have standardized on 
Barrett Specification Roofs, is the great 
Cannon Manufacturing Company which 
operates over 600,000 spindles. 


On this company’s Kannapolis plant alone, 
more than 5,000 squares—nearly 12 acres 
—of Barrett Specification Roofs have been 
constructed during the last eight years. 


‘The decision of the Cannon Manufactur- 


ing Company to use Barrett Specification 
Roofs exclusively on all flat-roofed build- 
ings was based on many years’ experience 
with various types of roof construction. 
Not only are these roofs by far the most 


economical per year of service, but they 


also offer a degree of fire protection which 
is not exceeded by any other built-up flat 
roof. They carry the base rate of fire in- 
surance. 


The Barrett Specification Type “AA” 20-Year 
Bonded Roof represents the most permanent roof 
covering it is possible to construct, and while we 
bond it for 20 years only, we can name many 
roofs of this type that have been in service over: 
40 years and are still in good condition. 


Where the character of the building does not jus- 
tify a roof of such extreme length of service we 
recommend the Barrett Specification Type “A” 
Roof bonded for 10 years. Both roofs are built 
of the same high grade materials, the only dif- 
ference being in the quantity used. 


Before specifying or closing contract for a Bar- 
rett Specification Bonded Roof, be sure to read 
carefully all the stipulations in the specification. 


Full details regarding these Bonded Roofs and copies 
of The Barrett Specifications sent free on request. 


The Gaull Company <> 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 
(“leveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit New Orleans 
Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Dallas Nashville 
Svracuse Seattle Peoria Atlanta Duluth 
Salt Lake City Bangor Washington Johnstown 
Lebanon Youngstown Milwaukee Toledo Columbus 
Richmond Latrobe Bethiehen Mlizabeth Buffalo 
Baltimore Omaha’ Houston Denver  v.acksonville 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, Ltd. Montreal Toronto 
Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. 8. 


| Barrett Specification 20- | 
Bonded Roof on. 
Mfg. Co., Spin- | 
ning Cotton Mills, Kan- 
napolis,N C. Cont.: T.C. | 


Thompson. Charlotte, 
|Rfr.-G.G. Ray #,.Co., 
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4. E. Arters With J. Spencer Turner 
Company. 
J. E. Arters, formerly of C. M. 


Plowman & Company, Philadelphia, 
is now connected with the yarn de- 
partment of the J. Spencer Turner 
Company, and will have charge of 
the knitting yarn section of this de- 
partment. Mr. Arters has been in 
the yarn business for some time and 
has an extensive acquaintance 
among the yarn mills and knitters. 


Special Looms Needed. 


Worcester, Mass.—The Crompton 
& Knowles Loom Works is busy be- 
yond most of the Worcester indus- 
tries beeause of orders for special- 
ties. Business in standard looms is 
dull by comparison. Notable at the 
present period is the demand for 
carpet looms. The carpet business 
is dull; in fact, a strike of weavers 
has compelled the shut-down of 
most of the mills that manufacture 
Wiltons and Brussels goods. But 
the manufacturers are looking to 
the future and are making prepara- 
tions for the greater capacity they 
believe will be necessary when gen- 
eral business revives and the public 
begins to buy again. 


= 


F. E. TIPTON. 
lr. E. Tipton, Manager of Toledo 
Scale Co.’s Atlanta Branch. 


Fk. E. Tipton, who is well known 


in North and South Carolina as 
salesman for Toledo Scale Company, 
has been made sales manager of the 
Southern District with headquarters 
at Atlanta, Ga. | 


Mr. Tipton has been with the 
company for a number of years and 
has been a “one hundred per cent” 
salesman from the beginning. He 
has received many compliments 
from the company and has the con- 
fidence of all of his many custom- 
ers, He has placed Toledo scales in 
many of the mills of the South. The 
Southern District ineludes North 
and Seuth Carolina, Alabama, Geor- 
gia, Florida and East Tennessee and 
was previously managed by G. A. 
W. Bell, who has been transferred 
to Newark, N. J. | 


| young son, Fuller, Jr. 
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? Business. 

We don’t know what it signifies 
but something is going to happen. 
Experts have predicted that a great 
change in business would take place 
soon after the oecurrence of all spe- 
cial events during the past year. 
They said, “Business will be good 
after Labor Day” or “After elec- 
tion,” or “Inauguration.” These pre- 
dictions have not come true and 
business has kept on going to 

Now something unusual has hap- 
pened and while we do not know 
just what effect it will have on 
business, there is no doubt that 
some change will take place at an 
early date. This unparalleled event 
took place in Spartanburg, 8. C., a 
Sunday or two ago when C. G. Clark, 
8. €. Thomas, George Witherspoon 
and E. D. Maighatter, all well known 
sizing salesmen, got together by spe- 
cial appointment or otherwise, and 
went to Sunday School. Yes, it is 
true, four “sellers of sizing” went 
to Sunday School in one grop. We 
will make no attempt to say just 
what is going to happen but you 
may surely expect something. 


Signs of ~ 


Fuller Callaway to Make Tour of 
Europe. 


Washington—A passport was is- 
sued Friday by the State Depart- 
ment to Fuller E. Callaway of La- 


| Grange, Ga. to visit Great Britain, 
| France, Switzerland, Belgium, 


Hol- 
land, Italy and Czecho-Slovakia. He 
will be accompanied by his wife and 
who aré éx- 
pected to sail in April, 

Mr. Callaway is internationally 
known as a cotton textile matiifae- 
turer and has been a leader on sé@y- 
eral industrial commissions of the 
government in this country as well 
as committees which have visited 
Kurope. If is said here his trip will 
be partly for pleasure, but he ex- 
pects to study European husiness 
conditions and the possibilities of 
cotton trading with those coun- 
tries. 


To Attend Textile Exhibition at 
Milan, Italy. 


Professor Paolo Alberzoni, Ttalian 
agent of the American Textile Ma- 
chinery Corporation, returns to Italy 
April 7 to attend a textile exhibition 
in Milan. In company with Mr. 
Luigi Marzoni, inventor of the long- 
draft spindle and manufacture of 
textile accessories, he spent 
three weeks in this country ‘studying 
American textile plants, 


New Member Executive Committee 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. 


Chester 8. Allen, vice-president of 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., Engineers, 
Boston, Mass., has been eleeted a 
member of the executive commit- 
lee of the board of directors of the 
American section of the Chamber of 
Commerce for the Levant. 


New European Manager American 
Textile Machinery Corp. 


W. Floyd Crosby has been ap- 
pointed Euorpean manager of the 
American Textile Machinery 
poration, replacing Pedro J. Smith, 
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who has resigned to go into busi- Cabarrus Petitions for Tax Rehear- 


ness in New York. Mr. Crosby will 

sail for Europe on or about April: 

20. 

Alexander and Garsed Erect New 
Building. 


Alexander and Garsed, for eight- 
een years Southern representatives 
of the Crompton and Knowles Loom 
Works, of Worcester, Mass., have let 
contract for a large two-story brick 
building, at Charlotte, N. C., and in 
future will distribute parts to mills 
of nineteen states from that point. 
The new building will be 98 to 99, 
two stories, of face brick, or tapes- 
try brick with limestone trimmings. 
The Southern Railway already has 
a spur track to the plant and con- 
tract calls for completion of the 
building by September 1. It will 
have twerty thousand feet of floor’ 
space for storage of parts, with fine 
offices on the second floor. The lo- 
cation is at the corner of Third and 
South Cedar streets. 

The Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works are the largest manufactur- 
ers of looms in their line in the 
United States. The territory han- 
died by Alexander and Garsed ex- 
tends from Maryland to Texas and 
Oklahoma, taking in everything east 
of the Mississippi River, or a total 
of nineteen states as above stated. 

With the new building completed, 
full lines of parts for looms, jac- 
quards,. dobbies, etc., will be car- 
ried, and it will not only mean a 
large saving in freight rates to 
Southern mills, but real service and 
prompt shipments. 

S. B. Alexander, Jr., was made a 
director of the company al the re- 
cent atmual meeting. 
Abandoned New Eng- 

land. 


The decline of farming in New 

Finglatid is affecting the supremacy 
of cotton manufacturitig there atid 
may indirectly tratisfer.the ittdus- 
try to the South, according fo Frank 
Knox, editor of The Manchester 
Union of Marichester, N. H., who 
spoke at a luncheon of the Republi- 
can Club- yesterday. 
Mr. Knox described the orgamiza- 
lion of New Hampshire  busifiess 
men in all lines within the last few 
months to save the State’s farmers 
as a preliminary step to saving the 
State’s industries. With 6,500 farms 
abandoned there in the last decade 
and 25 per cent of the cultivated 
land unproductive, Mr. Knox said 
that less than one-quarter of the 
population of 500,000 were fed from 
products grown itt the Stafe. 

The effect ofi manufacture had 
been slowly observed, he said, and 
careful studies of the problem show- 
ed that the importation of food had 
increased the cost of feeding the in- 
dustrial population to a poitit 40 or 
50 per cent higher than the cost in 
Western and Southern States. 

During this decade, he said, the 
spindles in New England had in- 
creased 39 per cent and those in the 
South 390 per cent. He added that 
the eotton and shoe industries of 
New England were threatened, and 
“witheut the cotton and shoe indus- 
tries New England will go out of 
business."—New York Times. 


ing as to Textile Mills. 


Raleigh, N. C—The county attor- 
ney of Cabarrus county and James 
S. Griffin, loeal attorney, have filed 
with the corporation commission a 
petition asking for a rehearing m 
the matter of the tax assessment 
for the Cannon Mills, Concord, and 
the Cabarrus Mills, Kannapolis. 

The petition sets forth that unless 
the commission restores to Cabar- 
rus county a valuation. of nearly 
four million dollars, stricken from 
the books after an exparte hearing: 
the finances of the county will be: 
seriously impaired. 


Knitting Mill. 


4 


Monroe, N. €.—William Gerald, a 
mechanic at Iceman Knitting 
pany, was instantly killed when a 
long section of pipe which he was 
carrying came in contact with a live 
wire. He was taking the pipe to a 
nearby workshop and when he at- 
tempted to take it from his shodul- 
der it touched a wire near the ceil- 
ing at an exposed place. Gerald 
came here last winter from Chafta- 
nooga and the body was sent there 
for burial. He was about 35 years 
old and is survived by a wife an 
several children. | 


1,000 Bales Cotton Burned. 


Colquitt, Ga.—Fire here recently 
destroyed the Cowart and Dancer 
cotton warehouse, with 1,000 bales 
of cotton, and the W. L. Geer pea- 
nut warehouse, with three carloads 
of peanuts, causing a total loss esti- 
mated at $50,000 to $60,000. 


Trade Possibilities With Russia 
Reviewed. 


The apparent disposition of Rus. 
sia fo renewed trade with the ou!- 
side world and the facet that at Teas! 
ate of the principal trading con. 
tries of Europe has opened its docr- 
fo such trade lends interest to som: 
figures compiled by the Nationa! 
City Batk of New York as to Rus- 
sia’s trade, past, present and pros- 
pective. While no official trade fig- 
ures of the Soviet Government ar: 
available, it is possible, says a state. 
ment by the bank, to at least get a 
glimpse as to what has been hap- 
pening in this line down to the en‘ 
of 1920. 

Official trade figures of a few o! 
the -principal commercial mation: 
show their respective records 0! 
trade with Russia down to a ver) 
late date. Curiously their total }: 
not so much below that of the yea’ 
preceding the war as might be ex- 
pected and shows an aggregate 0! 
their trade with Russia in 1920 only 
about 25 per cent below that 0°! 
1913. Trade of the United State- 
with Russia in 1920, according {° 
our own official figures, aggregated 
in 1990 approximately $40,000,000. 
against $50,000,000 in 1913; that of 
Great. Britain with Russia $247,000,- 
000 in 1920, as compared with $330,- 
000,000. in 1943; Japan. nearly .$10.,- 
000,000 in 1920, against $3,000,000 in 
1913, and Switzerland in 1919, the 
latest year available, $24,000,000. 
against $25,000,000 in 1913. 
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The aggregate of these four coun- 
‘ries would show for the latest year 
available $320,000,000 of trade with 
Russia, aS compared with $410,000.- 
oo) in 4913, though the fact that 
prices Of many articles are still ma- 
ferially higher than in 1919 suggests 
‘hat the relation of the 1920 trade to 
that of the pre-war vear is not as 
creat when measured in quantity as 
indicated by the mere figures of 
value, 


Predicts Bad April. 


A man who makes his living by 
forecasting the weather and who 
tas established a reputation for ac- 
curate forecasts in the past has is- 
sued the following for April, 1921: 

April 1—Fair. 

April 2. and 3—Local rain and wind 


louisiana, Arkansas, North Texas, 
‘Tennessee, Oklahoma. Southeast 


Texas Gulf Coast, Georgia, Alabama, 
Vississippl. 

April 4—Fair. 

April 5—Heavy local rains Geor- 
cia, Alabama, Tennessee, Louisiana, 
\lississippi, Arkansas, Central Texas, 
Kast Texas. 
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April 6 and 7—Heavy rains Geor- 
gia, Alabama, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Florida, Tennessee, Louis- 
iana and Mississippi. 


April 8 and 9—Rain Oklahoma, 
Georgia, Alabama, South Carolina, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Tennessee. 


Blizzard, rain, snow, sleet, freezing 
Northwest Texas, Oklahoma. 

April 10—Rain Georgia, Alabama, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Florida, Arkansas, Tennessee. Bliz- 
zard, rain ,snow, freezing Oklahoma, 
Northwest Texas, Northern, freezing, 
frost, Texas. 


April 11—Local rain or _ snow, 
Georgia, Alabama, North Carolina, 
South Carolina. Freezing frost, 


Texas, Southern States. 

April 12 and 13—Local rain Geor- 
gia, Alabama, Tennessee, Louisiana. 
Arkansas. 

April 14—Heavy rains Georgia, 
Alabama, Arkansas, Tennessee, -Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi, South Carolina, 
North Garolina, Florida. Local rains 
Northern California, Southern Cali- 
fornia, Northern ‘Texas, Northwest 
Texas, East Texas. Local rain and 
hail South Central Texas, Southeast! 
Texas. 


April 145. and 16—Rain Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, Alabama, 
North Carolina, Northern Mexico, 
West Texas, North Texas. 

April 17—Tornado, heavy rain, 
electrical, hail or snow storm, Okla- 
homa, Northern Texas, Northwest 
Texas, New Mexico. Wind, rain and 
hail storm West Central Texas. Cy- 
cloné Arkansas. Local rain Tennes- 
see, Loulsiana, Mississippi, Arkan- 
sas, Southeast Texas. 

April 18—Rain Georgia, Alabama, 


Tennessee, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Arkansas. Frost Oklahoma, North- 
ern Texas. é 

April 19—Local rain Georgia, 


Florida, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Alabama. 

April 20 and 21—Generally fair, 
local rain North Carolina, South Car- 
Olina, Tennessee. 

April ‘22—Local 
North Carolina, 
Florida, Tennessee. 

April 23—Generally fair, 
rain Northern Texas, Florida. 

April 24—Local rain, Arkansas, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Louisiana. 

April 25—Heavy rains and electri- 
cal storms Southwest Texas, South 


rain 
South 


Georgia, 
Carolina, 


local 
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Central Texas, Southwest Gulf 
Coast, Northeast Texas, Southeast 
Texas. Rain Georgia, Alabama, 


Tennessee, Louisiana, Mississippi. 
April 26—Local rain Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Southwest Gulf Coast, South- 
east Texas, Louisiana. , 
April 27 and 28—Local rain South- 
west Texas, Southwest Gulf Coast, 
North Carolina, South Carolina. 
April 29 and 30—Rain Northwest 
Texas, Northern Texas, Oklamoma, 
Tennessee, Mississippi, Arkansas. 


Vanderlip on International Trade. 


Mr. Frank Vanderlip prophesies 
that there must be a readjustment 
of our foreign trade as soon as the 
borrowings of Europe come to an 
end. Europe must then pay her 
way in goods. He considers that in 
the late twenties the trade balance 
of the’ United States will be over- 
turned, not perhaps by a diminution 
of exports, but by the rise of im- 
ports to offset against them. He 
also prophesies that the values both 
of exports and of imports will di- 
minish with the fall in prices—The 
Review of Reviews. 
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Use Days Free 
Decide 


_ The question of today is *‘How Can 
the Cost of Production be Reduced?”’ 


q For the past few years the public was willing to pay the’ 


price to get the goods. 


- production. 


In reply to your letter of recent date regarding the 
States Grate Bars which they installed under our boilere about 
Wo take pleasure in stating that we were one of 
the first’ to adopt the States Sectional Grate Bar. 


Theae have been in constant use aince they were in- 
stalled on a night and day run and have given entire satiefaction,. 


Tae cost of upkeep has been nothing ae we have not 

We disoarded a shaking grate of a well known make for 
the States, which has given us better service, a substantial saving 
‘In fuel and our boilers have steamed 60% better than before. 


We connider the States Grate the most economical and 
eatiafactory grate that we have ever used, 


yours. very 
ELM GROVE COTTON MILLS 


By 


Wer. 
] 


q@ This cost must be reduced—but how? Refer to the re- 
cent tax returns and consider each item of expense carefully. 


@ For illustration: determine what percentage of the total 
cost. of production the coal consumption for the past year 


Was. 


@STATES GRATES will reduce the fuel expense 20% 
and increase the steaming efficiency of the boilers 50% 
over: that of the ordinary grate 


than 1%. 


@ States Grates will pay for themselves in from 30 to 60 
days and keep on reducing the cost of production through- 


out the year. 


Write today for information regarding our 30-day trial 


Eureka Iron Works, Inc., Lincolnton, N. C. 


Therefore, the manufacturer over- 
looked the necessity of curtailing many items of expense, 
with the result that when the ‘ 
large quantities of articles manufactured at a high cost of 


‘slump’’ came, there were 


at an upkeep cost of less 


ay >, 
+ 
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hosiery. 
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Hope for Hosiery. 

By William C. Alexander, President 
of the Alexander & Irwin Go., of 
New York, in Commerce and Fi- 
nance.) 

Never in the history of merchan- 
dising in America were such ill as- 
sorted nondescript lots of goods pul 
on the market and sold as was the 
case in 1919 and 1920. People ap- 
parently lost all sense of values and 
most everything seemed to go. 

The above was particularly true 
When the market id 
begin to change, the change was 
rapid indeed, and it caught. both the 
retailer and wholesaler with vast 
quantities of merchandise very little 
of which was up to normal quality 
standards. 

Fhe result was most people refus- 
ed to buy junk and the persistent ef- 
forts of the retailer to sell what they 
had rather than give customers 
what they wanted retarded business 
generally. ‘This caused the mills 
producing good merchandise to suf- 
fer along with those producing in- 
ferior goods. 

However, this is all changing. The 
demand today is for a better prod- 
uct and there is little or no demand 
for other than legitimate merchan- 
dise. | 

The silk hosiery industry is again 
about. to welcome a sellers’ market 
if indeed it has not. already arrived. 
The retail buyers of the country as 
well as the jobbers have waited too 
long to place their orders, and the 
mills with few exceptions have been 
unwilling to go ahead and make up 
goods without orders. The best of 
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them had few if any orders up to 
Six weeks ago. 


This is particularly true in the 
full fashioned silk hosiery trade, 
and coupled with this fact, the 
workers in the full fashioned hos- 
iery mills in the Philadelphia dis- 
trict, which supplies about seventy 
per cent of the full fashioned hos- 
iery made for jobbers in this coun- 
try, have been on strike and idle, 
and it is estimated that the loss of 
production there alone has heen be- 
tween ten and twelve thousand doz- 
ens a day. And there seems to be 
no immediate prospects of a set- 
tlement of the strike. 

In the meantime there is an in- 
sistent demand for silk hosiery and 
all houses of any standing are be- 
ing ‘besieged for goods. Probably 
one of the largest and most import- 
ant full fashioned hosiery. mills in 
this country is located in Reading, 
and if is understood that they were 
perhaps the only one of any import- 
ance who had confidence in a return 
of the demand for silk hosiery in 
quantities, 


They backed their opinion by 


making up between 150 and 200° 


thousand dozens of unsold silk hos- 
iery, and their entire surplus was 
sold in less than a month and their 
production of many thousand doz- 
ens a day is also booked up we un- 
derstand for months ahead. And as 
the market tightens up, the mer- 
chants who “welched” out of their 
orders and who returned merchan- 
dise unjustly in 1920 will have to 
dig for a sufficient supply of good 
hosiery with which to do business. 

While the demand is growing, war 


time qualities will not be tolerated, 
but the men who produce the right 
sort, of merchandise dre sure, in our 
opinion, to enjoy splendid business 
for several years to come at least. 

The cotton and lisle hosiery mar- 
kets have been very poor but are 
picking up daily. Stocks of goods 
in all grades have dwindled until 
there is hardly a retailer.in this 
country who has a month's. supply 
in all lines. 

The demand volume in April, May 
and June should greatly exceed that 
of last year and with perhaps—a sup- 
ply in good grades of silk hosiery 
less than 30 per cent of that of last 
year. In the past two weeks buyers 
have been scrambling around the 
market to an extent almost equal to 
that of the grand rush in’ war times, 
and mail orders are coming in as 
well as orders through salesmen in 
large volume. 

The day of justifiable optimism is 
again upon us and a pessimistic view 
cannot be supported by facts. 


Dun’s Review. 


After practically a year of liquida- 
tion and deflation, new forees are 
now making for gradual business 
recuperation. Reeovery has not yet 
extended to all lines and may be ex- 
pected to continue irregular, but en- 
couraging indications are increasing 
in number. | 

Althougn some of the hopeful 
signs partly result from the influ- 
ence of special demands, such as 
the Easter requirements,.the favor- 
able features are also beginning to 
assume characteristics of perma- 
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nency. The rapid crop advancement 
under the stimulus of mild weather, 
fhe relaxation from monetary ten- 
sion,. and the greater stability of 
financial markets promote a better 
feeling, while the trend toward re- 
sumption of building activity is a 
significant development. 

Moderate sized orders are now 
being placed by jobbers for some 
lines of cotton goods for fall con- 
sumption. Dress ginghams were > 
priced during the week on substan- 
tially the spring basis, the advances 
of one cent a yard applying only to 
fwo numbers. Orders booked are 
for delivery through August, and 
the products of some large mills 
have already been sold. 


Extent of World’s Decline in Prices. 


The fact that wheat declined last 
week to the lowest since 1915, that 
eorn and oats fell to pre-war prices. 
that cotton is selling below many 
pré-war years and copper at the 
lowest since 1914, is adding mterest 
to the scope of the general fall in 
prices in the different countries. 
The New York Federal Reserve 
Bank last week made ifs own aver- 
age as of March 19 show decrease 
of 32 1-3 per cent from the high 
point of 1920. The latest estimate 
of The London Economist marked a 
38 per cent decline in English prices, 
but. the decline on April 1 was cer- 
tainly larger. 

Taking the latest authoritative es- 
timates for other countries, the bul- 
letin of the Federal Reserve Bank 
this past week figures out a decline 
of 36 per cent in France, of 32% in 
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COLOR 


BOSTON, MASS. 


NEWPORT 


PROVIDENCE, R. |. 


The following are immediately available as 
pastes and correspond in other respects to 
Indanthrene colors of the same designation: 


Newport Anthrene Blue G C D Paste 
Newport Anthrene Dark Blue BO Paste 
Newport Anthrene Blue R S Paste 
Newport Anthrene Green B Paste 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc., Passaic, New Jersey 


Branch Sales Offices: 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Sweden, of 28% in Norway, of 30% 
in Denmark, of 41% in Holland, and 
of 37% in Japan. How extraordi- 
narily rapid and violent these read- 
justments have been may be judged 
hy the fact that American prices, 
after having reached in 1865 their 
nigh point of the Civil War period, 
showed an average decline from that 
maximum of only 20% per cent in 
1867. two years later; of 34% m 
1270, and of 36% even in 1873. Eight 


years after the war was over prices , 


were down hardly as much as they 
jave deelined in the leading coun- 
‘ries during a one-year interval from 
‘he high level of the recent war pe- 
riod, ; 
Retail prices have ‘not declined 
with the same rapidity as whole- 
sale prices, and comparisons are 
more difficult to draw beeause of 
varying conditions in different local- 
ties. The National Industrial Con- 
‘orenee Board estimates a decline of 
is per cent from the highest by the 
veginning of March; the February 
decline alone having been 4% per 


cent and the March decline proba-. 
bly larger. 


No uniform comparisons have 
heen compiled for wages, which 
have been reduced 22% per cent for 
‘extile workers, and very consider- 
ably in the metal trades and in 
farming, but not at all for railway 
labor or in numerous other indus- 
‘ries. The general average would 
hardly be 10 per cent below the 1920 
maximum; but a general average 
hardly measures the actual situa- 
tion. Tables of average wages after 
i865 show continuous increase until 
the panie of 1873. Taking 1860 as 
100, they have been figured by Gov- 
ernment statisticians as 143.1 in 
1865, aS 152.4 in 1866, as 157.6 in 
1867, and as 167.4 in .1873. But the 
'wo reasons for that continuous rise 
were, first, the fact that wages in 
1865 had increased over 1860 only 80 
per cent as much as prices, and, 


second, the great imdustrial expan- 


sion of the United States after the 
Civil War, which caused enlarging 
requirements for labor.—New York 
Times. 


Argentina May Return Overall Ma- 
terials. 


Buenos Aires — American overall 
iialerials imported by Argentina for 
‘he purpose of breaking the high 
‘Ost of clothing, soon may be re- 
‘urned to their country of origin, 
their mission unfulfilled. More than 
100,000 pieces of the material are 
sald to be in the lot taking up val- 
uable room in Government customs 
warehouses. 


The crowded condition of the 
warehouses has caused considerable 
‘oncern in both importing and offi- 
Cial circles and it was importers of 
textiles who ¢alled attention to the 
Overall material which has brought 
here nearly a year ago when an 
overall strike was attempted. 

When the campaign among the 
Public was started, heavy orders for 
the material were placed in the 
United States, but before the goods 
arrived practically every. Argentine 
had forgotten all about it. Overalls 
nO longer were fashionable on the 
Avenida Mayo. 
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Automobiles. Gompany has started full time oper- tire industry indicate improvement; 
ation. The Hupp Motor Gar Corpor- Fisk Rubber Company, which has 
Reports from the motor centers ation expects to reach 100 per. cent been operating on a three-day sched- 
still show improvement. Dodge production in a month, reporting ule, has cut wages 10 per cent and 
Bros. have reopened with about a February sales 55 per cent above resumed full time--Commerce and 
fifth of their normal working force. January. Auxiliary plants are more Finance. 
The Reo Motor Car Company has active. Frank L. Klingensmith, for- an 
practically its full foree at work. mer executive of the Ford Company, What a lot of people overlook is 
The Olds Motor Works is re-employ- has announced plans to build a new the fact that it takes brains to do 
ing more men. The Lincoln Motor car, the Gray. All reports from the good work with the ‘hands. 
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Good Risks 
Receive Lower Rates 
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AMERICAN MUTUAL 


is but one of several which should have your consideration before you place : 
your liability insurance. 


Your Copy of the illustrated booklet “30-30” which will 
give you the whole story will be mailed upon request. 


for Employersne Employse 


RICAN 


LIABILITY INSURANCE Co. 


Executive Offices 245 State Street, BOSTON 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities Including: 


Atlanta, Ga. Charlotte, N. C. Memphis, Tenn. 


Norfolk, Va. 


Birmingham, Ala. Richmond, Va. 


Louisville, Ky. Nashville, Tenn. 
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Why? 


Primarily because it is the best preserver obtainable at 
any price 


And in detail— 


It is easily applied at the job by unskilled workmen 
who need no special training to do the work— 


May be used either hot or cold— 


Easily penetrates the wood by the brush coat or open 
tank treatment— 


Has no irritating effect on the workman— 

Leaves no surface oil to rub off— 

Does not exude under influence of ordinary heat— 

Insoluble in water— 

Practically permanent in the wood— 

Kills decay germs— 

The odor is pleasant and beneficial to the health. 
All this and more— 


ECONOMY BY THE USE OF “No-D-K” IS A PROVED 
FACT 


LYSTER CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


61 Broadway, NEW YORK 
Shipping Point—Factory: Passaic Jct., N. J. 


 Bastside 


LEXANDER’: BROTHERS announce 
that they have established a branch in 
GREEENSBORO, N.C. The complete 
Alexander Line is carried in stock and 
they are equipped to give you quick, 
efficient service on ALEXANDER 
Quality products. Your inquiries will 
be appreciated. 


Alexander Brothers 
Philadelphia 


ESTABLISHED 1867 


New CHICAGO 
(JREENVILLE CJREENSBORO 


DeTROIT ATLANTA 


LONDON 
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Personal News 
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Tom Taylor has been appointed 
loom fixer at Couch Cotton Mills, 
Greenville, 5. C. 


J. P. Abney has resigned as presi- 
dent and secretary of Ninety-Six 
Cotton Mills, Ninety-Six, 8. CG, 


R. EB. Piercy, from Cramerton, N. 
C. is now overseer of spinning at 
Paola Cotton Mills, Statesville, N.C. 


Fred R. Morgan is president of 
Manufacturing Company, 
Shelby, N. C. 


G. B. Boyd has resigned as super- 
intendent. of Eastside Manufacturing 
Company, Shelby, N. C. 


James C, Self has been elected 
president and seeretary of Ninety- 
Six Cotton Mills, Ninety-Six, 8. C. 


W. J. MeDonald, from Pelham, 
Ga., has accepted position as super- 
intendent of Sylvan Cotton Mills, 
Shelbyville, Tenn. 


R. H. Kale has resigned as super- 
intendent of Spencer Mills and Spin- 
dale Mills, Spindale, N. C., and is now 
at Stanley, N. C. 


Maurice Kendrick has been ap- 
pointed general superintendent of 
the Cliffside Mills, Cliffside, N. C. 
and the Haynes Mill, Avondale, N. C 


Jas. S. Baker, from West Point, 
Ga., has been appointed assistant 
superintendent of the Henderson 
(Ky.) Cotton Mills. 


W. B. Bridges has resigned as 
overseer of carding and spinning al 
Calvine Mill, Charlotte, N, €,; and 
moved to farm. 


W. B. Gash, formerly of Gaffney. 
has accepted position as overseer of 
weaving in the Gambrill-Melville 
Mill at Bessemer City, N; C. 


from loom fixer. to seeond hand in 
the weave room at the Edna Cotton 
Mills, Reidsville, N. €. 


_C. E. Polk, formerly overseer of 
carding at Jackson Mills, Monroe, N. 
C.. is now overseer of carding and 
spinning al Waxhaw Mills, Waxhaw, 
N. C. 


E. B. Smith, of Whitinsyille Spin- 
ning Ring Company, Whitinsville, 
Mass., is spending about three 
weeks in the South in interest of his 
company. 


F. E. Tipton, manager Atlanta dis- 
trict of Toledo Seale Company, has 
just returned from Toledo, Ohio, 
where he attended a conference of 
the sales managers. 


Warren H, Pearman has been pro- 
moted from second hand in. spin- 
ning fo overseer of spinning, spool- 
ing and warpers at Hartwell Mills, 
Hartwell, Ga. 


J. M. Creekmore, formerly over- 
seer of carding and spinning. al. An- 
chor Duck Mills, No. 2, Rome, Ga., 
is now overseer of carding at Cal- 
vine Mill, Charlotte, N. C. 


J. O. Williams, formerly superin- 
tendent of Cleghorn Mills, Ruther- 
fordton, N. C., is now superintend- 
ent of Spencer Mills and Spindale 
Mills, Spindale, N. C. 


J. R. Dover, from Ella Division, 
Consolidated ‘Textile. Corporation, 
has been elected secretary and treas- 
urer of Eastside Manufacturing 
Company, Shelby, N. C. 


Guy A. Williams, from Knox Net 
and Twine Company, Baltimore, Md.. 
has accepted position as superin- 
tendent of Fulton Cotton Mills, Ath- ° 
ens, Ala: 


W. H. Shelton has resigned his po- 
sition with Gibson Manufacturing. 
Company, Concord, N. C., and is now 
employed with a life insurance com- 
pany. 


J. O, Williams has resigned as su- 
perintendent of Cleghorn Mills, 
Rutherfordton, N. C., and is . suc- 
ceeded by A. W. Young, from Cra- 
merton, N. 


Wm. Miller, formerly superimten- 
dent of Greenville Cotton Mills, 
Greenville, N. C., is now overseer of 
carding ab Necronsett Mills, Cumber- 
land, N. C, 


Claude E. Bailey has resigned as 
superintendent of the Alden Mills, 
New Orleans, and accepted position 
as overseer spinning at the Magin- 
niss Mills, New Orleans, La. 


E. €, Robinson, night overseer of 
spinning at Mays Mill, Cramerton, 
N. €, has been promoted to day 
overseer, succeeding A. W. Young, 
resigned. 


J. L. Woodward, formerly of the. 
Victor Mill, Greer, C., has suc- 
second 


teeded W .E. MelIntire as 
hand at the Greer Mill, of the same 


a=place. 
J. W. Adwins has been promoted™: 


Floyd Murphy has severed his 
connection with the Collier Manu- 
facturing Company, Barnesville, Ga., 
to accept a position with the Adrian, 
Mich., Knitting Co. 


W.L. Packard, who has been gen- 
eral superintendent of Cliffside Mills, 
Cliffside, N. C.,. for a number of 
years, has resigned to become su- 
perintendent of Eastside Manufac- 
turing Company, Shelby, N. C. 


A. W. Young, who has been over- 
seer of spinning at Mayo Mill, Cra- 
merton, N. €.. for some time, has 
resigned to become superintendent 


of Cleghorn Mills, Rutherfordton, 
N.C. 


B. L. Cox has resigned his position 
as second hand in the weave room 
al Edna Cotton Mills, Reidsville, N. 
C.. and aceepted position as over- 
seer of weaving alt Altamahaw Col- 
fon Mills, Altamahaw, N. €. 


C. M. Plowman & Co. Move Office. 


C. M. Plowman & Co., cotton yarns, 
Philadelphia, have removed from 
106 Chestnut street to offices at 1001 
Chestnut street. 
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Opens Office in Charlotte. 


The Andiffren Refrigerating Ma- 
chine Company of New York has 
pened a Charlotte office with Ralph 
\\. Lane as manager. This company 
nanufactures industrial drinking 
water systems, cooled without ice. 
Vr. Lane will have associated with 
him Robinson Swfit. 


Albert L. Scott Going to Europe. 


Albert L. Seott, vice-president of 
Lockwood, Greene & Co, Boston, 
Mass., accompanied by his wife and 
daughter, sails for Europe April 20 
on the §. 8. Olympia. He plans to 
visit .Franee and England, combin- 
ng business and pleasure, and will 
to the States about July 1s¢. 


1. ¢. Self, President Ninety-Six Cot- 
ton Mill. 


James CG. Self was elected presi- 
jent of the Ninety-Six Cotton. Mill, 
\inety-Six, §. €., at a meeting of 
‘he directors recently. Mr. Self had 
vurehased the controlling stock as 
voted reeently from J. P. Abney. At 
‘ie meeting, Mr. Abney resigned as 
resident and secretary and Mr. Self 
was @leeted to succeed him. Mr. 
\bney will remain a member of the 
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board. Mr .Self was formerly a vice- 
president of the mill. No successor 
to him has been elected. Ninety- 
Six Cotton Mill is capitalized at 
$400,000. No statement as to the 
amount given by Mr. Self for the 
controlling stock was made. Mr. 
Abney will devote his entire time 
to the two Grendel Mills, of which 
he is president. 


A. G. Smith Discusses Situation. 

Greenville, S. C.—A “good while” 
will elapse before cotton mills will 
get on a substantial paying basis, 
and more liquidation will come be- 
fore this end is reached, according 
to Aug W. Smith, president of the 
Brandon, Poinset and Woodruff cot- 
ton mills, and recognized as one of 
the South’s leading mill men. 

The general business. situation, 
however, Mr. Smith said, is looking 
better and there is more reason for 
optimism now than at any time 
within the past few weeks. Money 
foday is easier, and probably will 
continue to grow easier, he stated, 
although he expects no spasmodic 
ehanges in the financial situation, 
“No great improvement is to come 
overnight,” he stated, “but condi- 
tions are growing steadily better and 
will, in time, become normal.” 


| Ten Years Ago 


From the reports coming to us 
-verybody must be reading the items 
the Ten Years Ago column. Many 
iiieresting things were appearing 
ien years ago. One man said it did 
nol seem like ten years had passed 
a certain man made the 
change recorded last week, but it 
The items this week were ta- 
sen from the issue of April 6, 1911. 


since 


has, 


Personal. 


J. M. Gamewell is now superin- 
endent of the Courtney Manufac- 
uring Company, Newry, 8. C. 


W. L. Thompson has resigned as 
iverseer of weaving at Bemis, Tenn. 


l.. B. Reid has been appointed out- 
ide overseer at Florence Mills, For- 
vst City, N. succeeding B. A. Low- 
vance, resigned, 


M. 'T, Sanford has resigned as 
‘verseer Of spinning at Hannah 
’ickett Mills, Rockingham, N. C. 


5. B. Rhea, master mechanic at 
‘lie Monaghan Mills, Greenville, §. 
'.. has been visiting at Kings Moun- 
lain, N, ©, | 


John L. Babbs has recently been 
‘ppointed Southern representatives 
‘or A. Klipstein & Co., New York, 
‘anufacturers of dyestuffs and 
Chemicals, 


J. T. Thompson has resigned as 
~°cond hand in spinning at the Ful- 
‘on Bag & Gotton Mills, Atlanta, to 
‘CC@pL as overseer of twisting and 


Winding at the Bibb Manufacturing - 


Company No, 2. Macon, Ga. 


Greenville, S. C—The American 
Spinning Company is changing from 
steam to electric drive. 


Danville, Va.—The Riverside Mills 
are building a large machine shop to 
take care of all their mill repairs. 


Forest City, N. C.—Another dyeing 
machine ts being installed at the 
Florence Mills, and will be in oper- 
ation soon, 


Durham, N. C.—Contract for elec- 
trie motors for the Erwin Mill No. 1 
and the Pearl Cotton Mills were 
placed last Saturday with the West- 
inghouse Electric Company. 


Dillon Merger Completed. 

The merger of the Dillon and Ma- 
ple Mills, Dillon, S. €C., and the Ha- 
mer Mills at Hamer has been com- 
pleted and a commission issued to 
the Dillon Mills Company with a 
capital stock of $750,000. The three 
mills involved have an aggregate of 
51,420 spindles. 


Welfare Work at Pearl Mills. 

The Pearl Mills have completed a 
handsome building that will be used 
as a recreation hall. The second 
floor will be an assembly hall, while 
below will be shower and tub baths. 
A cooking school will also be estab- 
lished. 


Victor Mill Y¥. M. C. A. 


The Young Men’s Christian Asso-. 


ciation of the Victor Mills, at Greer. 
5. ., held services on Mareh 29th, 
formally opening and dedicating a 
$10,000 building for the mill people. 
This the tenth association mill prop- 
erty in the Carolinas. 
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DODGE 


PRODUCTS 


Power users have become so accustomed 
to buying locally that ‘‘specially-built’’ 
equipment, however praised, holds no 
compensating advantages for the im- 
mediate delivery of pulleys, hangers, 
bearings, clutches, couplings, etc., built 
by one organization to operate asa 
- complete unit in any plant. 


And while Dodge equipment continues 
to serve all industrial plants as faithfully 
and as economically as it has since 1882 
the mere offer of ‘“‘something new’’ 
because it is mew will mean little to 
those who havé bought Dodge products 
because they know them to be reliable. 
We carry a full line of Dodge products 
for immediate delivery; call on us for 
the service we are prepared to render. 


The Textile Mill 
Supply Co. 


INCORPORATED 1898 


Charlotte - - m. 
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Meeting of Southern Textile nai: 
ciation. 


The program for the annual meet- 
ing of the Southern Textile .Associa- 
tion has been completed and will be 
announced next week. 

The meeting is to be held in At- 
lanta May 12 and 13 and a very in- 
teresting meeting is promised, as re- 
ports will be made of the Sectional 
discus- 
sions from each will be continued at 
the Atlanta meeting. 

The textile interests of Atlanta 
have planned a very elaborate pro- 
gram of entertainment for the visi- 
Lors, 

Every superintendent and over- 
seer who can possibly do so should 
arrange to attend the Atlanta meet- 
ing. 


Meetings and some of the 


No Child Labor Decision. 


Few cases have ever stayed or 
the undecided file of the United 
States Supreme Court. as the Fed- 
eral Child Labor case which was 
heard on December 140th, 1919, and 
remains without a decision being 
handed down. 

No one outside the 
why 


court. knows 
there is such an unusual delay 
but as it is about the 
case before the court 


now oldest 
there is rea- 
son to believe that the decision will 


not be delaved much longer. 


Found Wanting. 


It is seldom that any Association 
is in position to do a real big and 
tangible thing for its members but 
{hat opportunity came last week to 
the officials of the Consolidated Cot- 
ton Yarn Spinners’ Association and 
in our opinion they failed to meas- 
ure up to the situation. 

The Roumanian Government was 
in the market for 12,000,000 pounds 
of single yarns from 6s to 24s and 
was willing to pay four or five cents 
above the market. 

The payment offered by the Rou- 
manian Government was not satis- 
factory and we do not blame the of- 
ficials of the Consolidated Cotton 
Yarn Spinnérs’ Association for not 
approving same but we do consider 
that they gave the members of their 
Association very poor service when 
they dropped the matter without 
any attempt at securing more satis- 
factory terms of settlement. | 

Orders for 42,000,000 pounds of 
yarn distributed among the South- 
ern yarn mills would relieve the 
situation and cause a general ad- 
vance in cotton yarns. 

Representatives of the Roumanian 
Government were in Washington 
and offered to come to Charlotte to 
conler with the officials of the Con- 
solidated Cotton Yarn Spinners’ As- 
sociation or the executive commit- 


tee of same but their invitation was 
declined because the secretary stat- 
ed that he did not know of any 
mills that were willing to sell un- 
der terms first offered. 

No effort was made to see if any 
other form of payment could be ar- 
enged and the entire matter was 
dropped because the first proposi- 
lion was not satisfactory. 

The possibilities of a. 12,000,000 
pound order certainly justified a 
conference and the expense of a 
trip to Washington or New York 
would have been justified by the 
possibilities. 

If the same order had been pend- 
ing in England, the most prominent 


eotfon manufacturers would have 
attended daily conferences until 
some acceptable plan had been 


worked out but in this time of stress 
we let a big export order for yarns 
go by without the slightest effort 
fo secure same, 

The special reeling and packing, 
such as is required on all export 
would have increased the 
cost of making the yarn, ‘by possi- 
bly a cent per pound but England, 
Germany and France have for many 
years been willing to meet export 
requirements and we should learn 
them, 

It is, of course, 


orders, 


possible that no 
plan of payment could have been 
worked out but we feel that some 
effort should have been made at a 
time when badly 
needed. 


orders are 80 


Good Advice. 


Textile workers in Georgia are re- 
ported as having asked for a raise 
in their wages of 30 per cent. It 
strikes us that this is a very good 
lime for everybody to be taking 
what they can get until conditions 
are more settled and until we can 
determine exactly what the status 
of things may be.—Charlotte News. 


Tariff on Cotton Goods. 


Washington, D. C.—That duties to 
be imposed in the new general tariff 
bill, on which majority members of 
the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee are now working, will be low- 
er on cotton staple manufactures 
than were those imposed by. the 
Payne-Aldrich law, and higher on 
the finer fabrics, was the prediction 
made by Representative Green, of 
Iowa, chairman of the sub-commit- 
tee on cotton. 

The reason for the differential is 
obvious, he said, pointing out that, 
necessarily; the labor eost in the 
finer fabrics is greater than in the 
staples or lower grade textiles, and, 
therefore, that higher duties must 
be imposed to offset the greater dif- 
ference in labor costs at home and 
abroad in the finer grade fabrics 


{han in the lower grade, whose pro- 
duction entails a less amount of la- 
bor. 

More protection is needed for the 


‘made of himself—his brains, 
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finer fabrics if American mills are 
fo compete with the foreign, in the 
opinion of Chairman Green. .Amer- 
ican producers are now turning out 
more of the finer textiles than they 
did a few years ago, their produc- 
tion being undertaken during the 
war period, when production was at 
low ebb in European countries. For 
their manufacture to be continued, 
higher protection must be given 
than on the lower grade fabrics, Mr. 
Green said. Again, he added pro- 
duction of some textiles of the finer 
grades, begun under the Payne-Ald- 
rich tariff, was stopped after the 
Underwood law went into effect, be- 
cause the American manufacturer 
could not compete with the foreign 
producers under the reduced rates. 
In some instances, their manufac- 
fure was resumed during the war. 
and protection should be afforded to 
allow their manufacture to be. con- 
tinued, as well as the manufacture 
of those textiles formerly made, un- 
der the Payne-Aldrich tariff and 
never resumed ,to be started again. 
Daily News 


When 


The time for a business 
horrow money, if ever, is when he 
does not need it. If he really needs 
if, if is usually a sign that he needs 
something else first. The use of 
money in business is extremely lim- 
ited. It eannot be the substitute of 
repairs and replacements. If a gran- 
ary is losing out through rats, the - 
cure is not to put in more grain, but 
to stop the ratholes. 

The business man’s best loan is 
inter- 
est, application. A’ business cannot 
be cured by money-poultices from 
the bank, but .by surgical operations 
within. Loss is corrected by build- 
ing up the processes of gain-—not by 
borrowing. The cure of every busi- 
ness difficulty is within itself. In- 
fernal difficulties must be met by 
infernal corrections, not by externa! 
borrowings. Henry Ford’s Dear- 
horn Independent. 


man to 


To Get Prosperity Started. 


The chief trouble with most of us 
in this country is that we are sitting 
around waiting for prosperity to gel 
started. National prosperity is but 
the sum total of a lot of individual 
prosperities. As individuals we have 
weathered deflation without one of 
our old-time American panics. Bul 
we have not yet réalized, as individ- 
uals, that we will have to think 
prosperity and work prosperity if 
we want prosperity to “commence.” 
Prosperity will get fully underway 
in this country when you—and the 


rest of us—put enough steam be- 
hind it to get started.—Collier’s. 


Price Decline Not Temporary, Says 
Bank. 


“The prosperity. habit. the 
American people is hard to break,” 
says the National Bank of the Re- 
public of Chicago in its monthly re- 
view of business. “The greatest fac- 
tor which has prolonged the read- 
justment of business has heen the 
stubborn belief in too many quar- 
ters that the recession in trade and 


DAVID CLARK__... 
B. ARP LOWRANCE 
J. M. WOOLLEY 
Cc. E. HOBBS 
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jdustry was only a temporary stag- 
ation, similar to that of the post- 
rmistice- period, and that activity 
nd prices would speedily return to 
oe high levels of early 1920. 
“This has hindered the acceptance 
inevitable losses, has retarded the 
justment of prices in distributing 
annels and has made labor un- 
lling to aecept lower wages. It 
aust be recognized that the present 
siness depression is not the usual 
ienemenon of supply overtaking 
mand, but is a much broader 
jvement toward the restoration of 
» purchasing power of the dollar, 
yether that purchasing power be 
\pressed in goods or services— 
ices or wages. 
“This restoration of the purchas- 
» power of money, in other words 
op deflation of prices, has attamed 
orld-wide seope, the only excep- 
ons to the trend appearing in Ger- 
any and Austria, and these due to 
olitieal rather than to eeonomic 
-onditions. Wholesale prices in this 
oountry have now retraced a large 
art of the inflation gained during 
‘ie war years, and no wstand only 
’, per eent above the level of 1943. 


Approves “Buy Cotton Dress Move- 
ment.” 


McColl, S. €., April 2, 1924. 

Vr. David Clark, 

Textile Bulletin, 

Charlotte, N. 

Dear 

| notice the buy a cotton dress 
novement originated by the Wo- 
men’s Club of Lancaster. 

This should meet the approval 


and have the support of every loyal. 


lian, woman and child in the South. 
Now, Mr. Glark, why not start a 
movement im connection with this 
‘hat men wear altogether cotton 

| also notice that a large percent- 
of the flour on our marekt is 
nul up in paper bags. These goods 
were originally put up cotton bags. 
\\ hy shouldn’t we, the people of the 
~outh, demand our flour in cotton 


i! strikes me that if these sug- 
siions were giyen wide publicity 
‘'ough the press in the South that 
o°yY would meet a hearty response 


om all elasses of the Southern 
‘ople, 


Very truly yours, 
L. H. MILLER, 
McColl, 8. 


New Cotton Mills in China. 


The large Pao Cheng Cotton Mills 
Shanghai, for which machinery 
‘s recently been installed, will em- 
ace cotton spinning, weaving, and 
Waste mill, according to the Amer- 
Agricultural Trade Commis- 
‘her at London. The total cost of 
enterprise will amount to about 
000,000. The mills will include 
‘000° spindles, 6,000 spindles for 
‘‘tiverting waste, and 600 looms for 
Caving: cloth. The daily output will 
’ ‘the ea pounds of cotton yarn. All 
© equipment in the mill is to be 
_Ameriean construction. 

The Yu Foong Cotton Mill 
hangshow, in Honan, 
‘Ormalby opened. The capacity of 
he power plant and picker rooms 
'S sufficient for 50 ,000 spindles and 


at 
thas. become 
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1.200 looms. A 500-k.w. power plant 
and 10,000 spindles are now running 
40,000 more spindles and 200 looms 
are on order, the machinery all be- 
ing American. 

Two new cotton factories, the Ta 
Chung Hua and the Hung Feng, 
states an issue of “China Trade,” are 
expected to be ready for operation 
in April, at Woosung, near Shang- 
hai. The eleven Chinese owned and 
managed plants now in Shanghai 
turned out 70,000,000 pounds of cot- 
fon yarn in 1919. 


Dyes Worth $548,329 Exported by 
U. S. in February. 


Washington, D. C—Aniline dyes 
exported from. the “United States 
during the month of February had a 
total value of $397,123, according to 
statistics compiled by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

Exports of logwood extract during 
the month were valued at $78,565, 
while all other dyes exported had a 
value of $72,641. 

During the same month a total of 
1.442 pounds of synthetic indigo was 
imported into the United States 
from England. 

Extracts and decoctions for dye- 
ing were imported to an extent of 
30,4143 pounds valued at $3,628, while 
alizarin and alizarin dyes imported 
totalled 35,599 pounds, valued at $33,- 
331. Colors or dyes not otherwise 
specified totalled 217,525 pounds, val- 
ued Monday. 


Argentine Increases New Cotton 
Acreage. 


Buenos Aires—Indiecations are that 


this year’s Argentine cotton. crop 
will be nearly 75 per cent larger 
than that of 1920. Thirty-three 


thousand acres were planted to eot- 
ton during the past season, produc- 
ing 23,609,000 pounds, about 47,200 
standard bales. Of the total yield 
3,000,000 pounds were exported. 

By comparison, 59,000 acres are 
being cultivated this year, and pro- 
duction is expected to reaeh 39,700,- 
000 pounds. Ginners here are pay- 
ing 100 pesos per ton more than las!i 
year.—Daily News Reeord. 


Textile Interests Establish 
Cloth Exchange. 


Polish 


Berlin—Polish textile interests, ac- 
cording to a dispatch from Warsaw, 
have succeeded in establishing a 
cloth exchange in Warsaw. This ex- 
change, which will be technically 
attached to the produce market, is 
intended to enable the producers to 
get better prices for their goods 
through concentration. 

Polish textile products have al- 
ready risen considerably in price in 
consequence of the restrictions on 
the granting of import licenses. Nev- 
ertheless, there are large unsold 
stocks in the country. 


Restoring Business and Credit to a 
Sound Basis. 


We expect to see the necessities 
of life move off and upward first, 
such as food in various forms, then 
clothing and then furniture, build- 
ing, and lastly, real estate. While 
waiting for this improvement, which 
cannot be expected under months 


and in some cases years, the shrink- 
age in value will seriously impair 
the financial value of money and 
failures may be expected and losses 
will be sustained. There is encour- 
agement in this fact: The season of 
inflation. and fever has given way to 
a time of sanity and reason, and 
what occurs now will be upon a 
sounder and better basis than for 
years.—F. H. Fries in Trust Compa- 
nies. 


Exports of Cotton Duck. 

Washington, D. C.—Exports of un- 
hleached cotton duck during the 
month of February totalled 733,225 
yards valued at 573,722, while ex- 
ports of bleached cotton duck to- 
lalled 71,306 yards valued at $39,717 
according {to statistics by the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. 

Exports of colored cotton duck [o- 
lalled 90,241 yards valued at $48,668. 


Cotton Manufactures Make Export 
Record. 


With exports jest” vear of $400,- 
N00,000, the United States is now 
supplying one-sixth of all the cot- 
fon goods entering international 
trade.’—Commercial America. 


Financing Foreign ‘Trade. 


The problem of financing our for- 
eign trade is now closely interwoven 
with the progress of the new ma- 
chinery authorized by the Edge <Aet, 
which bankers and business men 
have been trying hard to put into 
operation. Thus far the results have 


abroad there can 


“dominate the earth,” 


23 


not been encouraging. Even if if 
were true that some large banking 
firms were opposed to this under- 
taking and refused to subscribe, ‘tl:e 
question whether investors would 
subscribe for the bonds is an im- 
portant consideration. The whole 
process of financing foreign ship- 
ment, in so far as this country is 
concerned, must be deferred until 
the real facts can be ascertained. On 
the other hand, it is also recognized 
that without definite readjustment 
be no real read- 
justment in this country.—Cousins 
Business Review. 


The Future of the Farmer. 


We are constant in our conviction 


the Gavernment cannot help the 


farmer 


that as ever he must depend 
upon himself. As to organizations 
for selling more advantageously 


these are, his privileges under our 
laws, or should be—sinece he ean- 
not long withhold his produets from 
the people without overwhelming 
himself. Neither bureaus nor de- 
partments of the Government, nor 
special, trumpeted protective laws, 
tax or subsidy, can long withstand, 
and onty by interference then, the 
infinite design in the heart of things, 
that man in his-heritage of life and 
opportunity should go forth: and 
each working 


in his own appoimted way. — The 
Chronicle. 
The United States, Great Britain 


and all Europe except Russia could 
be put into Siberia. 

That great. opportunities come to 
those who make use of small ones. 


Corporation 
Providence 


Member Leaders 
of the World Association 


Ting-a-ling-a-ling-a-ling-a-ling 
Ting-a-ling-a-ling 
---goes the Select-O-Phone signal in as 
many of your departments as you 
have occasion to bring together for a 


conference or to issue general instruc- 
tions over the Select-O-Phone. 


Thus your day’s executive supervis- 
ion is always within your grasp. 


Ask us what Textile Manufacturers 
do business this forehanded way. 


Select-O- Phone 


R, 


“ar 
Bee 
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Pratville, Ala.—The Augusta Cot- 
ton Mill has resumed after tempo- 
rarily closing down. | 

Pell City, Ala—-The Avondale Cot- 
fon: Mills here will operate three 
davs a week. This mill had been 
running full time. 

Fieldale, Va.-The Carolina Cot- 
ton & Woolen Mills, Spray, N. G,, 
have perfected plans for the erec- 
tion of a new two-story store build- 
ing at Fieldale to cost about $415,- 
000. Work will be commenced at 
ence, 


Huntsville, Ala.—The Dallas Man- 
ufacturing Company, which operates 
two big cotton mills here, is estab- 
lishing waterworks throughout the 
village of Dallas and is erecting a 
large tank which will furnish suf- 
ficient pressure for fire fighting. as 
well as domestic use. Water is ob- 
tained from several deep wells 
which have been drilled on the 
property of the eorporation. 


Statesville, N. €:—Hall’s Hosiery 
Mills have acquired the Liberty 
Manufacturing Company’s plant, in- 
eluding a two-story 100 by 50 foot 
brick building with an annex. The 
initial installation consists of sixty 
knitting machines. Machinery val- 
ued at $25,000 has been purchased. 
It is stated that the daily capacity 
will be 240 dozen pairs of hosiery. 

Columbus, Ga—It is stated by 
President Fred B. Gordon of the Co- 
lumbus Manufacturing Company 
that his mill has gotten back to full 
time operation and. also puf on a 
night shift now. Some 60 per. cent 
of the 41,000 operatives of the mill 
are understood to be on the night 
force. The Columbus Manufactur- 


‘ing Company recently completed a | 


hig annex in the way of a ware- 
house and construeted a number of 
eottages for operatives. Other coi- 
ton mills of the city and distriet are 
operating on practically full time 
hasis now and the. situation seems 
to be gradually improving through- 
out the district. New orders are 
coming in more frequently, the mill 
men say, and the situation is much 
more promising than it was 30 days 
or more ago. The slight advance in 
the ‘price of cotton is partly due to 
the increase in orders for cotton 
eoods, the manufacturers here point 
out, 


Columbus Mill Workers Sirike. 


Columbus, Ga-—Saying they were 
not. receiving a living wage and de- 
manding longer hours for work, 300 
textile workers of the Eagle and 
Phenix Mills. one of the largest cot- 
ton industries in Columbus, walked 
out Wednesday morning, after the 
officials of the company said that 
on account of market eoendilions the 
demand could not be met at present. 
The demand. of the workers was for 
a 30 per cent increase in wages and 
full-time operation of the plant. 


E. S. DRAPER 


CHARLOTTE NORTH CAROLINA 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
and CITY PLANNER 


MILL VILLAGE DEVELOPMENT 


MEES & MEES 
ENGINEERS 


Transmission Lines, Municipal [Improvements 
2 Highway Engineering 


Steam and Water Power Plants 


Surveys, Reports, Design, Supervision of Construction 
Third Floor Kinney Building CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


TANKS 


of Steel for all Purposes 


Tower- Tanks 


Special Plate Work. 


LOOKOUT BOILER & MFG. 
COMPANY 
CHATTANOOGA - - - 


TENN. 


Charlotte Leather Belting assures you of con- 
tinuous production and increased. efficiency, 
with decreased operation expense due to its 
Clean Quality. It is Trouble Free. 


Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Charlotte, N, C. 


Couch Cotton Mill Stock Bought by 
Jackson Brothers. 


Atlanta, Ga.—One of the largest 
stock deals on record was closed 
last week when the Jackson Broth- 
ers, of the Jackson Brothers Lum- 
ber Company, and Tallapoosa Mills, 
of Tallapoosa, Ga., became the own- 
ers of $140,000 of the common stock 
of Couch Cotton Mills, Inc. This 
company, after taking their loss on 
inventory, show a wonderful record 
of earnings for the period of June | 
to February 14. 

‘The Jackson Brothers. are num- 
bered among the South’s most suc- 
cessful and influential manufactur- 
ers and citizens, and are welcomed 
into one of Atlanta’s leading indus- 
tries, 
Durham Hosiery Mills Receives Big 
Order. 


Durham, N. G—The Durham Hos- 
iery Mills on Monday received one 
of the largest orders for hosiery in 
the history of the mills. The order 
comes from New York, but the name 
of the concern giving the order was 
not made public. To take eare of 
the increased business, the mills are 
making preparations. for adding ad- 
ditional help to its office force. 

The mills of the city are now tak- 
ing on renewed life by the centin- 
uous number of new orders being 
received and it is hoped to have al! 
the departments of the different 
mills running in a short while. The 
recent lowering of its prices on fin- 
ished produets no doubt has some- 
thing to do with the recent large 
orders, though the quality and su- 
periority of the Durham Hosiery 
Mills’ produets is known the world 
over. 


Changes at Eastside Mfg. Company. 


Shelby, N. C.—Lee Packard, gen- 
eral superintendent of the Cliffside 
and Avandone Mills in Rutherford 
county, has resigned to become su- 
perintendent of the new Eastside 
Mill here. Mr. Packard had been 
superintendent at Cliffside for 144 
years and is succeeded there by 
Maurice Hendrick, a Shelby boy who 
al the age of 35 becomes general su- 
perintendent of the two mills which 
have combined spindleage of 50,000, 
and work 1,500 people. Hendrick, 
who is a graduate of the A. and E. 
College, started in at Cliffside 11 
years ago oiling machinery at $1 a 
day and now becomes superintend- 
ent of one of the largest gingham 
mills in the South. The Haynes Mil! 
al Avondale has 10,000 spindles, bu! 
10,000 more spindles have been pur- 
chased and shipped to be installed. 

The Eastside Mill at Shelby is a 
new 10,000 spindle mill with 300 
looms. J. R. Dover, secretary treas- 
urer of the Ella Mill division of the 
Consolidated Textile Corporation, is 
president and Fred R. Morgan, for 
many years secretary and treasurer 
of the Double Shoals Cotton Mills, is 
secretary. 


| 
| 
i 
G. G. Slaughter Machinery Co., Agent, Greenville, S. C. 
| 
/ 
ANNS = 
i 
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Plan Big Bleachery. 


from % horse power to 75 horse 
power, located at 508 West Fourth 
; | our hundred motors in the district 

“Oto ge ; 
Roosevelt’s motto was warehouse in Atlanta, will now give 
| ' them every opportunity of being 
Be Prepared! able to send you what you want 

Anticipate your When you want il. 


weather requirements and 
order 


According to information obtained 
om Officials of the Hughes Special 
\\ ell Drilling Company of Charles- 
on, 8. G, New England interests are 
.,out to establish what it is said 
. || be the largest bleachery in the 
~ ith near Griffin, Ga. The Hughes 
mpany is now drilling the initial 
_. jes of wells from which it is ex- 
ted to obtain the requisite quan- 

. o fwater. The quality of the 
valer for bleaching purposes is re- 


Fines Cotton Mill. 


The Isaqueena Cotton Mills at 


SANITARY, Puro Coolers Central. S. C.. were convicted before 


OFM 


a magistrate in Central for having 

NOW worked employees overtime and 

fed, Phe Hughes Company 18 aiso ‘ 825 for violating labor laws. 

‘illing @ Griffin for the DON’T DELAY. ain 

ucaid Manufacturing Company. 40 Feet Coil P3 reaching Commissioner Harris this 

E d ape week. Factory inspectors brought 

\ilis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. xtends 


Cover with locking device | the case and obtained the convie- 

and rubber washer, making | “0. the department of agricutture 
having charge of this work. 

an air tight Tank—equipped | 7 


with PURO Sanitary Drink- Debts of Cash Mills More than $400,- 


Charlotte Service. 


‘ne year ago branch office of the 
\ \s-Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
ool was opened under the man- 


of W. W. Moore and the ng Fountain 
ervision of Berrien Moore, dis- Greeny 
senville, S. C.—Dr. W. C. Ham- 
' manager for the Southeast, lo- Puro anon Drinking rick. receiver for the Cash Cotton 
caled Im Atlanta. . ountain Co. Mills, stated that the debts of that 
the offee was opened with the Haydenville, Mass. concern amount to a little more than 
of Service E Ss. PL $400,000 instead of only $120,000 as 
North Carolina. 6. C. stated in a previous Greenville dis- 
order to continue our process patch. 
| s1VINg additional service and sat- | Dr, Hamrick says that he does not 
-iction, they have announced the | 


| acknowledge the claims of Charles 
vspcning of a warehouse in Charlotte, GUDE & CO L. O'Neill, of Spartanburg: A. C. 
whieh will be kept at all times a | e 


Walker, of: Greenville, and Beane 
stock of motors, transformers, 


8 | All classes of building construction promptly and efficiently Bros., of New Orleans .as correct, 
They now have in Charlotte a executed at reasonable prices. 7 but that it is his purpose to contest . 
.juplete assortment of motors of all 


these claims. 
-» eds and voltages, ranging in sizes CANDLER BLDG. ATLANTA, GA. Dr. Hamrick was appointed re- 
ceiver for the Cash Mills upon the 
petition of the directors of that com- 
pany and he plans to have a trial by 


jury in this case in an. effort to 
‘§ prove that the Cash Mills are not 


ALWAYS for 


insolvent as has been alleged. 
T CLAD HARD FIBRE TRUCKS 
| That experience teaches intelli- 
ever BECAUSE with contiuuous angle and bottom corner construction, gent on 
They are now made of and one-piece steel bottom band. to the end. 
Keystone Copper Steel 
Wit nw No Pr Li TRIAL MEANS SATISFACTION 
ind out about thus long ite 


etal before buy: 
CHATTANOOGA ROOFING & FOUNDRY CO. NO Plain 
Cans Cars 
A H, N Oval B | MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH GRADE 
oxes , 
irade Marks and Copyrights Bobbins, Spools,*: Shuttles 
Uifficult and rejected cases Gill Cans Fer Woolen. Silk, Kaitti | 
cially solicited. No misleading Rorrel Bobbin jas Carpet Mills 
‘lucements made to secure rreis Boxes 
simess. We make of 
rite } Pools with 
SIGGERS & SIGGERS More Particulars Upon Application Re-Inforcements 
atent L ° tations 
Suite 34. NU. Washington, D.C. 25 Miller Street Standard Fibre somervitic, Mass. 


THE CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


-~ | simplicity with great capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly such conditions that may be determined for tne 
erent requirements of the work.In the American Moistening Companys method of humidifying, all such requirements are GUARANTEED. 


Our COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS 


Pes, be one that for 


Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 
a N TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS 3 Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be applied to 
Yur VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air inte systems already installed) 
or IR SY Are all STANDARDS OF MODERN TEXTILE MILL IP. 
3 Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM MENTS. 2:88 
Ee AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 
. : SSELL GRINNELL, President BOSTON, MASS. FRANK B. COMINS, Vice-Pres. and Treasurer 
3 


SOUTHERN OFFICE, Atlanta Trust Company Building, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


gh 
f 
wh 
STINVLE 
| 
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TALLOW—OILS—GUMS—COMPOUNDS 


TEXTOL, A new product especially for Print Cloths. A complete warp size, requires no addition of tallow 


Tallow, Soluble Grease, Soluble Oils, Gums, Glues, Gum Arabol, 
Lancashire Size, Waxes, Finishing Pastes, Soaps, Glycerine, Ready- 
made eavy Size, Sago and Tapioca Flours, Dextrines, China Clay, 
Soluble Blue Bone Grease, Bleachers’ Blue. 

SPECIAL COMPOUNDS FOR WARPS, WHERE STOP MOTIONS 
ARE USED. 

WEIGHTING. COMPOUNDS FOR COLORED AND WHITE WARPS. 

FINISHING COMPOUNDS FOR ALL CLASSES OF FABRICS. 7 

The Arabol best grades of cotton warp sizing compounds make the usm 
‘finest weaving and will hold the fly.’’ 

These compounds are based on the best practical experience and the 
best materiais used in their manufacture. 


| The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 


Offiees: 100 William Street, New York. 
R. F. GIBSON, South Carolina Agent, Greenrille, 5. C. Southern Agent: Cameron MacRae,Concord, N, . GU¥ L MELCHOR, Ga., Ala, and Tenn. Agent, Adan‘ Ga, 


aL 


"TRADE MARK 


FEDERAL TAX SERVICE CORFORATION UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY — BOSTON 
103 Trust Building Palmetto Building ; ; 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Specialists in the preparation of Income and Excess Profits tax re- 
turns for Cotton Mills. Tax estimates and adjustments made. 


A. D. WATTS, President 
Sam N. Jolinson, Vice President C. Ki. Frick, See’y: 
J. H. Courtney, Vice Pres. John B. Glover, Jr., Treas 


Winding machines for single and ply yarns, cot- 
ton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for circular 
describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER, also the 
No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES. 


MARK 


| BARBER -COLMAN oe PANY | CHARLOTTE OFFICE | ATLANTA OFFICE 
Main Orrice Ano Facrory 804 Realt Building 1121 Candler Bldg. 
Mass. Rocnrome tu C. FREDERICK JACKSON ‘WINTHROP S. WARRE 


HAND KNOTTERS AND WARP TYING MACHINES —Agents— 


Soluble 


STAUSS 


1 6hfs|_~—s Soluble Oils for all warp sizing and finishing pur- 
poses. None better. Manufactured by Geo. P. Stauss. 


Importers and Distributers of 
Starches Softeners Weighting Compounds 


WRITE, PHONE OR WIRE 


Southern Distributing Company 
MANUEL FAULKNER, Sales Manager 


50 Market Street TELEPHONE 3439 _ Charleston, S.C. 


: 
i. | 
| 
| 
| 
if 
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Can Austria Recover? 


In a survey of the economic sit- 
jation in Austria, in respect of its 
mmediate aspects and of the possi- 
\jlities of improvement, it is said: 

“The textile industry finds itself 
n the eurious position of having 
| 400,000 spindles at its disposal, but 
nly 14,000 looms, the rest being in 
he national States .chiefly in Cze- 
-ho-Slovakia. As most of the spin- 
neries and weaveries are driven by 
water, the scarcity of coal has not 
veen felt. But they have suffered 
‘rom. lack of raw materials. Here 
-pedit is a question of life and death. 
The manufacturers are trying to re- 
cover their former position by en- 
‘ering into close and permanent con- 
with foreign firms with 
-onnection and influence. 
< true in- the dressmaking and mil- 
inery trade. Austria is predestined 
‘o beeome the East European expo- 
nent of Western firms who want to 
do business in the national States, 
in Rumania, the Balkans and the 
Near East. Vienna has always been 
‘he distributor of textile goods for 
‘hese districts, and the Viennese 
lirms are not only experts’ in their 


‘rade but also accustomed to the 
special requirements of the East. 
Resides, they have supported § for 


many years an elaborate organiza- 
‘ion of their own in the Eastern 
‘ountries.’—The Eeonomie World. 


Food Prices. 


Bradstreet’s food index number 
for the week is down to $3.06, against 
315 the previous week and $4.89 a 
vear ago. Sugar and live sheep were 
ihe only commodities to show an in- 
crease, The Bureau of Labor Sta- 
listies reports that food costs of the 
average family declined 9 per cent 
in February, and 21 per cent in the 
vear, During the month all of 44 
articles except hens decreased | in 
price, while during the year only 
‘ive increased. Crop news continues 
cood. Farmers ‘deliveries of grain 
have fallen off materially.—Com- 
merece and Finance. 


Depression in Cotton. 


“The reports from most depart- 
nents of the cotton industry and 
‘he cotton goods trade in the United 
states have been distinctly less fa- 
vorable of late than they were for 
1 number of weeks after the begin- 


This also. 
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ning of the new year. The major- 
ity of the manufacturers seem to 
be finding if increasingly difficult to 
secure enough new business to in- 
sure the continuous operation of 
their plants, and not a few of them 
are reported to be considering a 
sharp reduction of their working 
hours or even the complete closing 
of their mills until the existing 
stocks of varns and cloth have been 
brought within bounds by ultimate 
distribution and there is once more 
a dependable market for their out- 
put."—Arthur Riehmond Marsh, in 
The Eeonomie World. 
Dun Reports Outlook More Encour- 
aging. 

After practically a year of liqui- 
dation and deflation, new forces are 
now making for gradual business re- 
cuperation,” say R. G. Dun & Co., in 
their weekly review of trade. “Re- 
covery has not yet .extended to all 
lines and may be expected to con- 
tinue irregular, but encouraging in- 
dications are increasing in number. 
Although some of the hopeful signs 
partly result from the influence of 
special demands, such as the Easter 
requirements, the favorable features 
are also beginning to assume char- 
acteristics of permanency. 

“The rapid crop advancement. un- 
der the stimulus of mild weather, 
the relaxation from monetary ten- 
sion, and the greater. stability of 
financial markets promote a better 
feeling, while the trend toward re- 
sumption of building activity is a 
significant development. Reflecting 
the latter movement, buying of steel 
has gained a little, and the lumber 
industry, especially in the Pacific 


Northwest, is experiencing some re- | 


vival. 

“Such symptoms as these, more- 
over, are supported by evidences of 
moderate improvement. elsewhere, 
and serve to more fully offset the 
unsatisfactory conditions which still 
exist in branches where progress is 
delayed from one. cause or another.” 


Hartwell Mills. 


Hartwell, Ga. 


Warren H. Pearman........ Spinner 
W. BE. Lovern..... 2d Hand Spinning 
J, H. McAllister....Master Mechanic 


Wooden Packing Cases 


These boxes are built of timber taken from 
our own lands, in four styles as shown; pre- 
sent a neat appearance, and are made to 
carry heavy loads. | 


We Solicit a Trial Order 


White Pine, N.C. Pine, Poplar, Oak and Chestnut 


We also manufacture Kiln-Dried and Dressed Lum- 
ber. Mill Work—Ceiling, Flooring & Mouldings 


Hutton & Bourbonnais Co. 
Drawer 330 HICKORY, 


“JUST THINK” 


more than 350 Cotton Mills in your section aré good 
customers of ours. 


We make and sell the right kind of Paints at. the 
right price. You will save money by getting our 
quotations before placing your orders. 


“EVERYTHING IN PAINTS” 


‘JOHNSON PAINT CoO. 


Manufacturers 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 


44 AND 46 VINE STREET 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Manufacturers of 


CARD CLOTHING 
Cylinder Fillets 
Doffer Fillets 
Stripper Fillets 
Burnisher Fillets 
Stripper Sheets 


Emery Fillets 


Napper Clothing 
Hand Cards 
Top Flats Reclothed 


Steel T win-wireHeddles 
All Sizes and Nos. Wire 


~ Card Clothing Mounting Machines 
Traverse and Roller Grinders 
all accessory 
supplies for the Cards 


We furnish expert men with mach- 
inesfor mounting our Card Clothing 


Please transmit orders directly to 
Southern Offices. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 
SOUTHERN BRANCH 
E. M. TERRYBERRY, Sou. A gent 


1126 Healey Building Phone Ivy 2571 


ATLANTA, GA. 


‘yy 
| 
| 
| 
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Superintendents and Overseers. 


We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintendents and over- 


seers of every cotton mill in the South. Please fill in the blank below 
and send it to us. We would al:o be glad to have you include any recen: 
changes in overseers and superintendents. 


STINNING 
WING SPECIALISTS 


| 
is without question the most econom- 
| ical machine for its purpose on the 
| A It has repeatedly demonstrated this 
a | fact, and the one hundred and | | 
| will back up this statement. 
i If you will study the “UTSMAN” | 
| Quill Cleaning Machine carefully 
| you will readily see that you need Cotton Grader 
d | one in your mill—it saves the cost 
Fy | Send for our catalog and let us prove 
| | to you that an “I Jtsman” in your 
| quills. 
The Terrell Machine Co.,Inc. ANG SCAIF 
? | PURIFICATION SYSTEMS 
| 
| Charlotte, N. C. | ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 
| | WM.B.SCAIFE & SONS CO.PITTSBURGH.PA. 


Spartan Sizing Compound Co. 
MORELAND and WITHERSPOON, SPARTANBURG, S. C. Tallows and Gums 


4 

$ 
| 
| 
THE i 
WHITINSVILLE} 
SPINNING RING £2; 
i 
im 
34 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Thursday, April 7, 1924. 


six Months Output of Indian Cotton 
Mills. 

In the six months, April to Sep- 
‘omber, 1920, 320,999,000 pounds of 
ootton yarn were spun and 183,819,- 
000 pounds of woven goods were 
vroduced in the mills of India. Dur- 
ng the same period in 1919, 342,612,- 
1) pounds of yarn were spun and 
(06,122,000 pounds of woven goods 
produced. 

The exports of Indian yarn by sea 
‘yom British Indian to foreign coun- 
‘vies during the six months, April to 
september, .1920, were 49,739,000 
sounds, as compared with 72,530,000 
»ounds in the corresponding period 
af 1979. 


The output of Indian weaving 


ills consists chiefly of the descrip- 
ons of goods stated below: 
Apr.-Sept., 1920 
Piece Goods. Pounds. 
and bleached: 
mip and long cloth. 54, 193, 000 
l-cloths, domestics, and 


The following statement compares 
‘he production of piece goods woven 
: Indian mills with the imports of 
Suen goods from foreign countries: 
April-September, 1920. 
Production. Imports. 
Yards. Yards. 
Gray and 
bleached 909,483,000 548,221,000 
COlOPOE 238,225,000 254,044,000 
The value of the goods woven in 
‘iiiian mills in the six months April 
| September, 1920, so far as report- 
od, was $4103,429,347, as compared 
\ith $94,280,327 in the correspond- 
ig period of 1919, and of the cotton 
2o0ds imported from foreign coun- 
‘ies, $160,270,067, as compared with 
“60,085,054. 
The Trend of Normal Business. 
“As a matter of fact, now that so 
iany Of the severe strains have 
von successfully encountered and 
und far less difficult in actuality 
‘lian in anticipation, there now ap- 
vcars a new danger.. This is in- 
ibility to recognize normal times. 
‘or five years, conditions have been 
ibnormal; and back of 19414 it was 
Ol easy sailing for the run of busi- 
'e8s. Profits were not by any means 
issured month after month; it was 
iol the usual situation to have many 
10nths of orders booked 
‘head; expenses could not be left 
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to take care of themselves. The 
favorable swing in the trend of bus- 
iness means that this pre-war nor- 
maley is ahead, not a return to the 
abnormal conditions of war-time 
business. Don’t lose perspective, 
and forget what normal times really 
are. They have been absent for so 
long it may be hard to recognize 
them.’—System. 


Reoncmist Says Good Times Are 
Near. 


Chieago, bottom level of 
the decline in the price of commodi- 
ties will be reached in May, accord- 
ing to Halbert P. Gillette, editor of 
‘ngineering and Contracting. 

Gillette has devised a mathemati- 
-al formula for determining the av- 
erage price of commodities and for 
predicting prices several years in 
advance. 

Through a systematic study: of 
the per capita production, bank de- 
posits and clearings, labor wages 
and commodities during 30 years, 
Gillette predicts. 

That good times are near at hand. 
That the lowest point in the slump 
in prices will be reached in May. 


That the new average level of 


prices will be 60 per cent higher 
than it was in 1913. 

That the new average level of 
wages will be 60 per cent repaid 
than it was in 1913. 


Shanghai Cotton Mills to Open. 


Washington, March 21.—T'wo new 
eotton factories, the Ta Chung Hua 
and the Hung Feng, according to re- 
ports made public today by the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 


merece, are expected to be ready for. 


operation in April al Woosung, near 
Shanghai. The 11 Chinese owned 
and managed plants now located in 
Shanghai turned out 70,000,000 
pounds, of cotton yarn in 1919. 


International Cotton Mills. 


Hogansville, Ga. 


W. H. Hartley...Spinning, ‘Twisting 
WwW. Smith....:. Master Meehanic 


In times of doubt there’s only one 
thing to do, and that is the right 
thing. 


strong as iron 


These Laminar 


a 


C. 


THEY STAND THE GAFF FOR YEARS 
Laminar Mill Receptacles are as smooth as paper, as 
and as light as wood. They wil! not 
rust or. corrode, 
wear-out to them. They are made of Vul-Cot Fibre— 
it's as tough as horn. 


of trucks, doffing boxes, roving cans and 
all sorts of special boxes, cans and trays. 
REMEMBER THAT 

Laminar Mill Receptacles that were 
turned out 25 years ago are still on the 
job 
plants. in the country. 

These are the receptacles you want in 
your. place. -Let us send prices and il- 
-lustrations 
post card will do. 


AMERICAN VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 


New England Dept.: 
Bell, Vice-Pres., 


Head Office & Factories, 


In fact, there doesn’t seem to be any 


Mill Receptacles are made in the form 


in some of the largest industrial! 


Your name and address on 


Sole proprietors and 
manufacturers 


Pear! St., Boston 


Resident Manager 


Wilmington, Del. 


~ 


Virginia lron, Coal and 
Coke Company 


Miners, Manufacturers and Shippers of 


COAL AND COKE 


ANNUAL CAPACITY 2,000,000 TONS 


IMPERIAL 


Steam and Domestic Coal 


TOMS CREEK 


(Gsas,. Steam and Domestic Coal 
Foundry and Furnace Coke 


Looney Creek 
Steam and Gas Coal 
Foundry and Furnace Coke 


General Offices: ROANOKE, VA. 
Address: J. F, HUNTER, General Sales Agent 


The New Bresswick Chemical Co. 


Works and Main Office 
85-105 Doremus Ave., NEWARK, N. J. 


Manufacturers of 


Dyestuffs, Chemicals and Oils 


Southern Representative, MAX EINSTEIN, P. 0. Box 211, Charlotte, N. C. 


DRAKE 


CORPORATION 


“Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving’ — 


NORFOLK - VIRGINIA 


| 
| 
| 
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Southern Mill Stocks 


Quoted By 
R. S. Dickson & Company 


Gastonia, N. C. Greenville, 8S. C. 
‘For Week Ending April 5th, 1921. 


sid. 


Acme Spinning Co. 
Aileen Mi is 59 
AnAmerican Spinning Co... — 300 
American Yarn & Proc. Co...120 136 
Anderson Cotton Miis ~ 105 
Ar.ington Cotton Mills... — 501 
Aragon Cotton Mills (5S. C. 250 
Arcade Cotton — 116 
Belton Cotton Mills 115 
Beaumont Mfg. Co. 220 250 
Broad River Mille... —........160 
Brown Mfg. Co. 275 
Ciara. Mfre. Coa... — 121 
Clifton Mfg. Co. &3 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills __......170 
k-Hoskins Co. (Par 

Hoskins Co., pfd... — 100 
Cathoun. Mille —...2... — 250 
Clover Mills 126 
Cash Mills — 30 
Climax Spinning Co. 125 
Crescent Spinning Co. GS (2 
Co'umbus Mfg. Co. (Ga.). —_—— 201 
Consolidated Textile . 18 
Converse, D. E. Co. — 90 
Dacatoh Cotton 
Dixon Millis hia’ 
Dresden Cotton Mills. 261 
Dunean Mills : — 115 
Dunean Mills, pfd. 85 
Durham Hosiery; 9] 
Durham: Hosiery 25 32 
Mastern Mfe. Co. 111 
Eastside Mfg. Co._- 35 60. 
Eagle & Phenix, Ga._. 130 190 
Efird Mfg. Co. 126 
Enterprise Mfg. Co. (Ga,) 100 126 
Frwin Cotton Mitls Co. 299 306 
Frwin Cotton Mills Co., pfd.. sacl 103 
Flint Mfg. Co.. 250 
Gaffney Mfeg. 68 74 
Gibson Mfg. Co. — 
Globe Yarn Mills 61 
Grace Cotton Mill €o. 74 
Gray Mfg..-Co. 390 
Cilenwood Cotton Mills ... 150. 
(Fluck Mi'ls 190 
Greenwood (€(otton Mills 190 
Hamrick Millis 1461 
Hanes, P. H: Knit. Co., pfd 97 10} 
Hillside Cotton Mills, Ga. 250 = 
Imperial Yarn Mil, N. C,..... — 175 
Jennings Cotton Mill gas 210 251 
Judson Millis 250 200 
Judson Mills. pfd... 93 
King, Jno. P.. Mfg. Co....... — 190 
Lancaster Catton Mills . 225 
Limestone — 161 
Lala Mfg. <o. 12] 
Locke Cotton Millis Co. 124 128 
Laurens Cotton. Mills 79 90) 
Majestic Mfg. Co. .- 175 
Martboro Cotton Mills ? 46 5 
Mollohon Mfg. 300 
Myers Mill 75 
Myrtle Mills .. Ea 136 
National Yarn Mills etna oo 151 
Newberry Cotton Mills 
Ninety-Six Cotton Mill__....220 
Norcott Mille Co... 260 
Orr Cotton Mills. 110 
Osceola Mills — 251 
Parkdale Mills 146 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., pfd. 
‘alger Co. 122 
Piedmont Mfg. Co — 149 
Panola Cotton Mills .......... — 200 
Poee, F. W., Mfg. Co......... — 115 
Poinse 140 
Ranlo Mfe. Co. 96 
Rex Spinning Co. 130 
Rex ominning Pid... 90 96 
Ridge Mills 
Riverside Mills (Par $12.50). 7 i) 
tiverside and Dan River____.270 310 
Rowan Cotton Mills Co. 69 Th 
Rockvface Spinning Co 
Rhyne-Hovser Mfg. Co._..... 74 
Saxon Mills 100 
Seminole Cotton Mills Co. at 101 
Sibley Mfg. Co. (Ga.).... — 70 
Spartan Mi'is lla 
‘tarjing Sninnire Co. £9 75 
Superior Yarn Mills - 100 
T-xawey .Mils (Par $25) i7% 21 
T'nion-Buffalo Mil's — 40 
U'nion-Buffale. Mills, 1st pfd. T5 79 
I'nion-Buffalo Mills. 2d pfd... 28 31 
Victor-Monaghan Co, -.-.--- 71 74 
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ictory Yarn Mills Co..... 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co.__.._..- 


Victor-Monaghan Co., pfd... 95 100 


Watts Mills, ist pfd._.._..._._ 88 
Winget Yarn Mills Co. acute, 76 
Wiscassett Mills Co... — 
Williamston 
Woodside Cotton Mills 120 
Woodside Cotton Mills, pfd._. 74 77 


Woodruff Cotton 300 


A. M. Law & Co. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


BROKERS 
Dealers in Mill Stocks and other 


Southern Securities. 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILL STOCKS. 


For Week Ending April 4th, 1921. 


Bid. Asked. 


Abbeville Cotton Mills_....... — 105 
American Spinning Co — 300 
Anderson Cotton Mills, 120 
Arcade . Cotton — 115 
Augusta Factory, Ga......... 58 70 
Avondale Mills, Ala...........500 
Beaumont Mig. Co. ..........235 240 
Belton -Cotton Mills... ... 125 
Chiquola Mills, 300 
Chiquola Mills, 70 78 
{Clifton Mfg. Co. 90 
Clinton Cotton Mills 
Columbus Mfg. Co., Ga.__....165 225 
Cowpens Milis — RO 
Darlington Mfg. Co... 155 
Dunean Mills, com. ........... — 105 
Kagle & Phenix Mills, Ga. 100 a 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., Ga. 110 125 
Exposition C. Mills. Ga., VTC _550 
Gainesvi le C. Mills, Ga., com. 100 200 
Glenwood Mills .............. — 155 
Gluck Mills .. 225 
Graniteville Mfg. Co. 400 
Greenwood Cotton Mills. — 
— 175 
Hartsville Cottan Mil’s___....305 
Henrietta Mills, N. C,....-... — 350 
Inman Mills, pfd. 90 95 
Internat. Mills, com. (par r $50) 40 43 
Jackson Mills ...... 
Judson Mill's .. “995 325 
Judson Mills, pfd.. 80 90 
King, John P. Co. (Ga) 185 
Lancaster Cotton Mills... ...... 285 
Laurens Cotton Mi'ls 
Limestone Cotton Mills__..._- 175 
Marion Mfe. Co. 225 
Marlboro Mills 55 
Massachusetts Millis, Ga. —...141 145 
Newberry Cotton Mills....... — 226 
Norris Cotton Mills .......... — 190 
Orr Cotton Mills 125 
Pacolet: Mie. Co., Did. 9 95 
rau 200 
Pelzer Mfe. Co. — 120 
Pickens Cotton Mills.......... — 170 
Piedmont Mfg. Co. 160 
Poinsett Mil's 140 
Riverside Mills, Com. (Par 

Sibtey Mire, Coe., — 76 
Toxaway. Mills, com. (Par 

Union-Buffalo Mills, com..___ — 40 
lnion-BPuffalo Millis, Ist pfd... — 
Uinion-Buffalo Mills, 2nd pfd. 30 33 
Victot-Monaghan Co., com. 71 74 
Vietor-Monaghan Co., pfd.._. 96 100 
Ware Shoais Mfg. Co._.... 200 
Watts Mills, com. —........... — 115 
Watts Mills. 2d Pfd............ — 95 
WilkKamston Mills 250 — 
Woodruff Cotton Mills _..... — 300 
Woodside Cot. Mills. com... — 125 
Woodside Cotton Millis, pfd... 72 76 


W. 8&8. Gray Cotton Milis.....100 110 


“ 


Oakland Cotton Mills. 
Newberry, C. 


Taomas Digby, Bl... Supt, 
A, 2nd Hand Carding 
James T. Thompson ........ Spinner 
Sam H. Abrams..2nd Hand Spinning 

W. Hurmon: Thomas........ Weaver 
H. C. Bauknight..2nd Hand Weaving 
A. V. Sanders..... payee Loom Fixer 
Jno. D. Dominick.......Loom Fixer 
Willlam King... .. Loom Fixer 
Chas; Cloth Room 
Chas, BE. Rikard...... Shipping Clerk 
M. D. Henson......Outside Foreman 
H. W. Carlisle..... Master Mechanic 


Glenwood Cotton Mills. 


Easley, 8S. C. 
B. B. Hopkins....2d Hand Spinning 
J. M. Spearman..2d Hand Weaving 
K. €. Moore............lo0om Fixer 
Tom Loom Fixer 
x: Robertson........ Cloth Room 
W. A. Robertson....Shipping Clerk 
Sam. T. Smith... Outside Foreman 

Fieldale Mills. 

Fieldale, Va. 
David Gen. Supt. 
. L. Saunders...2nd Hand Carding 
W. H. Richardson.2d Hand Spinning 
C. B. Bolden...... 2d Hand Weaving 
E. A. Johnson....2d Hand Weaving 
Emory Goode........ Shipping Clerk 
Brice Stultz....... Outside Foreman 


Hampton Cotton Mill No. .1. 


Hampton, Ga. 


R. M. Treas, and Supt, 

2d Hand Carding 
J. W. Fernander 

Winding and Carding 

Robt. Byons...... 2d Hand Spinning 

Chas. Brooks...... Outside Foreman 


Arthur Lorater....Master Mechanic 


Thursday, April 7, 1924. 
Simpsonville Cotton Mills. 


Simpsonville ,S. C. 


Harper Barbery ..;....... 
J. J. Abraes ....2nd Hand Weavin: 
Henry Barbery ...... ..»-L00m Fixe 


Miss Mayfield 
Shipping Clerk and Paymas!|: 


B. C. Willingham. .Outside Forema) 
Buspin Master Mechani 


Beaimont Mfg. Co. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 


Dunis Jackson....2d Hand Spinning 
J. W. Splawn.....2d Hand Weavins 
A. Garrett....<. Loom Fixe: 
Loom Fixe: 
M. W. Williams ........ Loom Fixe: 
Burt Williams...°... ...L00m Fixer 
Horace Thomason......Loom Fixe, 
Bowell...... Outside Forema) 
C. T. Moss.........Master Mechani: 


Toccoa Cotton Mills. 


‘Ga. 


F. M. Goe.........2d Hand Spinnim: 

F, 2d Hand Weavil- 
P. B. Fhomas.....: Boom Fixe 
C. J. Whitehead.:... Fixe 
F .R. Henderson........ Cloth Roo.) 
Bill Haygwood...... Outside Forem: 
G. W. Rumsey..... Mechar 

G,; Cotton Grad 

F, M. Rumsey ..... Engme:: 


Demopolis Mills. 


Shortieaf, Ala. 


Frank Frith...... 2d Hand Spinni - 
GC Master Mechan 


Jennings Cotton Mills. 


C. 


Carde 
John Boxley....... 2d Hand Cardin- 


Alex MeDuffie....2d Hand Spinnin: 
Clayton Singletary.,Master Mechan! 
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Uniform Coal Contract Proposed. 


For some time past the fuel com- 
mittee of the National Association 
of Purchasing Agents has been en- 
vaged in formulating recommenda- 
‘ions for reasonably uniform provi- 
sions In coal contracts. The pur- 
jose Of the committee has been to 
oxpress its idea of a fair contract to 
ve used for the purchase and sale 
of coal. To avoid overlooking im- 
vortant details and to prevent any 
‘jas in its suggestions, the commit- 
‘ee conferred with a number of lead- 
ig producers and wholesalers in 
he coal field, holding a meeting: for 
‘his purpose at the Hotel Pennsy!l- 
vania, New York, on March 15th. 

The conelusions of the committee 


are expressed in the form of con- 


ract. It is believed that the form 
an.be advantageously used for most 
commereéial eontracts for the pur- 
‘hase of eoal, and where. special 
conditions require special clauses 
‘hese might be added to the con- 
ract. 

The form has been prepared sim- 
vly as a convenience to the members 
of the National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents and the trade, and 
ss submitted by the committee for 
ie use of those whose require- 
nyents if will meet. It has been 
carefully worked out to cover all 
veneral conditions and particu- 
‘arly designed to prevent misunder- 
standings. between buyer and- seller 


such ‘as arose from the loosely- 
drawn agreements in effect last 
year. 


The administrative council of the 
‘iel eommittee of .the National As- 
sociation of Purchasing Agents is as 
‘ollows:, Chairman, E. H. Hawkins, 
of E. I, du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del.; H. M. Mitchell, of 
Rome Mfg. Co. Rome, N. Y.; J. E. 
Stuaffer, of A. M. Byers Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.: R: M. Sedgwick, of 
standard Chemical . Co.. Toronto, 
H. M, Gosgrove, of J. H. Mark- 
iam, Jr., Tulsa, Okla.; H. L. Ogden, 
| Gas & Electric Improvement Go., 
Hoston, Mass. | 

In the preparation of the propos- 
-d contraet form the committee has 
iad the guidance and advice of W. 
Symmes, of New York, for- 
ierly solicitor for the United States 
‘uel Administration. Copies of the 
ontraet will be sent upon request 
National Association of Purchas- 
lions 19 Park Place, New 

ork, 
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The International Silk Show Tells 
: the Story of Silk. 


(Continued 15.) 

of cloth. The operating loom—the 
property of Cheney Bros.—was maik- 
ing dark green velvet. The velvet 
shearing machine completes the 
process, giving a more finished eut 
to the velvet pile—it works somoe- 
thing like a lawn mower. 

We were particularly interested 
in the five color printing machine 
which was explained to us by a 
courteous employee. The foulard to 
be printed, went into the machine 
white. Five troughs of color print- 
ed if in five colors at the same time. 
This is the most important of any 
method for ornamenting textiles: al- 
most any design can be put on al- 
most any babric in from one to six- 
teen colors stamped on at a single 
printing. 

To show the silk made into gar- 
ments the International Silk Show 
held a pageant every afternoon and 
evening of the silk industry from its 
birth 5,000 years ago until today. 

The American silk industry now 
‘anks with the best in the world. 
Certain of our American cities pro- 
duce more silk than any foreign silk 
city. Yet very little of this silk is 
sent out of America—so great is the 
demand for it here at home. ‘The 
designing of fabrics is progressing 
by strides in this country. The de- 
signer is studying in museums, 
books and private collections—he is 
learning from master designers and 
costumers at home and abroad. 

The making of silk is more than 
an industry—it is an art. The In- 
ternational Silk Show demonstrates 
that America is constantly develop- 
ing beauty and skill in this import- 
ant branch of industrial art. 


Williamston Cotton Mills. 


Williamston, 8S. C. 
W. M. Darnall .., Carder 
Will 2d Hand Carding 
Weston McClellan.2d Hand Spinner 
R. J. Brown 
B. Bee... 2d Hand Weaving 
Jas. W. Halliday........ Cloth Room 
G. E. Philipps..... Outside Foreman 
Benson McClellan. .Master Mechanic 


the market. 


984 Architects Bidg., New York 


Shower Bath Control 


For Safety and Economy the Powers 
‘hermostatic Water Controller 
should be installed for all shower bat hs 


Overheated Water Cannot Pass Through 


I'he controller is a true thermostatic mixer 
and should net be confused with the many 
mechanical mixers and anti-scald_ valves on 


It posit'vely prevents scalding or shock from cold water. 
supply fails, the controller shuts off the other. 


Ask For Bulletin No. 124 
: THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY 
J pecialists In Automatic Heat Contro/ 


595 Boston Wharf Bidg., Boston 
| The Canadian Powers Regulator Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


If either het or cold 


2759 Greenwich Ave., Chicago 


(1381-A) 


Kaumagraph 


F inal free offer of this book 


Kverything you want to know about trademarks 
and trademarkine, you will find in this free 
book: information on colors, on cost of de- 
signing, on methods of applying,on registering, 
for instance—all this information and other 
important data is considered in The’ Trade 


(Dry) 


T f Marking Manual. 
rans Crs This is the final offer we will make of this 
book as the edition is dwindling. Of course 
you want a copy—mail the coupon today. 
, KAUMAGRAPH CO., Box 513, 209 W. 38th St., New York. 
Please send me free copy of ““The Trade Marking Manual.’’ 
Name | | 
ilters— 
Careful and Dependable 
engineering, manufacture 
and erection. 


Norwood Engineering Co. 


Florence, Mass. 


CHARLES M. SETZER 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Tanks, Towers and Tanks and Standpipes for 
Water Supply and Sprinkler Systems. 

Tanks for storage of acids and other liquids. 
Smoke Stacks, Breechens and Specials. 

Tanks for all purposes which any reader of this 
article may have. 


TANKS—any size—any purpose—anywhere 


TENNESSEE 


Ring Traveler Specialists 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


Wm. P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
Box 792 . - » GREENVILLE, 


U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which’ 


insures even-running spinning. ‘They are also correct 


as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


Less Waste — Cleaner Yarns 
Atherton Adjustable Pin Grids 


most manufacturers are adopting, knowing 
that they will pay for themselves in a short 
time in the saving of good stock, at high price 


of COTTON today. 


Atherton Pin Grid Bar Company 


L. D. ARMSTRONG, President 


GREENVILLE, S. PROVIDENCE, 1. 


Watson Loom Motors 


Fully enclosed, solid housing and 
end brackets. Grit and dust proof 
ball bearings. 

‘The many designs of WATSON motors 
make possible the selection of equipment to 
meet the particular requirements for any 
service. Write for bulletin 402. 


High Point Machine Works, Inc. High Point, N.C. 


Distributers WATSON Motors © 


GREENVILLE TEXTILE SUPPLY CO. 
Greenville, S. C. 


Textile and Electrical Distributors 
Chapman Ball Bearings 


Dry Goods Jobbers will Continue to 
Use Cotton as a Barometer of 
Business. 


A dry goods jobber who has been 
in business more than a single gen- 
eration was in the market, this week, 
and he remarked that. until the cot- 
ton outlook was clearer to him he 
would not buy goods freely. He does 
the largest part of his business in 
agricultural communities, although 
there are so many small industrial 
centers now scattered through the 


Middle West that it is not sound to 


say that Western jobbers depend on 
farmers’ trade only for their sea- 
son's turnover. 

It is not an uncommon experience 
to find that old merchants in dis- 
tributing channels take their cue 
from the cotton crop when judging 
the long future of their business. 
They discuss money rates, freight 
costs, changes in styles, political and 
international affairs—but in arriving 
at a conclusion concerning the pros- 
pects in their trade they think and 
talk in terms of cotton. If is un- 
necessary to point out why this is so 
to anyone at all familiar with the 
dry goods jobbing business.. Cotton 
products in one form or another 
serve as the foundation of the sea- 
son's overturn, and as the raw ma- 
terial cost forms such a large part 
of the price. it is essential that a 
sound judgment shall be reached 
concerning the trend of the — great 
crop. 

The planting season has begun in 
the South and the chief fact of im- 
portance in measuring the price will 
be the condition of supply and de- 
mand. For months past the trade 
has been told that the supply of cot- 
ton is overabundant and the demand 
far below normal. This statement 
of things has been magnified despite 
the admitted fact that last year the 
world’s cotton crop was not a large 
one and was actually from 7,000,000 
to 9,000,000 bales below the record 
growth in 1944-15. 

Although cotton at 12%c a pound, 
the price of today, is very low in 
contrast with 414%c a pound a year 
ago, the question was asked by this 


jobber, “Is cotton really cheap?” In 


the six or seven years following the 
world panie of 1893 cotton did not 
rise above 12c. In 1914-15-16 the 
price for long periods was far under 
i2c. These are facts concerning 
price that existed in spite of all that 
might have been said concerning 


costs. Facts of this sort are what a 


merchant deals with who is trying 
to form some idea of what cotton 
may bring. in the course of the mar- 
keting of the crop now about to be 
planted. 

The price cotton may bring—not 
what it should bring—is the fact 
that will influence the sale of cot- 
ton products most potently, unless if 
comes to light that the supplies of 
cotton products are going to be cut 
very far below the normal or even 
the sub-normal requirements of the 
jobbing business. The price of 12%e 
at this time is disastrously low for 
the farmer and it is far under the 
cost of the crop now being market- 
ed. Yet it is wholly within the scope 
of probabilities: that an even lower 
price may be touched, and that ii 
maw prevail for a long time and be 
finally met by the farmer. 

Just at the present time a greal 
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deal is being said about the cutting 
down of cotton acreage. What the 
merchant knows is that whoever 
works on the cotton acres planted 
this year will not receive in wages 
much more than half the amounts 
paid last year in the planting period. 
In other words, the merchant knows 
from all the information drifting in 
to him from various sources that 
the cotton planter is cutting down 
the costs of cotton growing. dn many 
instances the cutting down is being 
done for him by the force of cir- 
cumstances ,such, for example, as 
farm laborers who will accept any 
reasonable wage if assured of living, 
no money to pay for fertilizer, no 
money to expend on anything save 
food, and those things that will en- 
able him te live till another harvest. 

The question the jobber asked 
concerning cotton may well be ask- 
ed concerning cotton products. Are 
cloths cheap? Measured by the 
prices still current for many other 
things, such as coal, rents, steel and — 
lumber, paper, industrial wages. 
freights, money, and so on, cotton 
cloths are very cheap. They would 
not be so cheap if they could be 
sold in quantities at higher prices. 

The reason they are cheap is the 
abundance of supply for the limited 
demand. There may be and prob- 
ably is a searcify of some things in 
cotton products, yet it is not power- 
ful enough to keep prices on a par- 
ity with many of the things men- 
tioned above. Cotton produets are 
cheap, yet they ,too, may go cheaper 
if production continues and demand 
does not broaden. 

It is easy to cite many instances 
of the relative. cheapness of cotton 
goods. Hosiery that sold for 49c a 
pair a year ago now sells for 20c¢ or 
ess. Cotton shirts of good quality 
may be had for $1 and the same 
shirts brought $2.50 or more a year 
azo. Muslins that brought 45¢ may 
be had for 20c, ginghams that sold 
for 59¢ are reported at 29, and sv 
on down a long list of more attrac- 
tive retail prices than any offere: 
before the turn of the year. 

But while all of these things ar’ 
as low as they should be in relation 
io the prices of many other thing: 
quoted at retail, they are not so lov. 
that they may not be lower, withou' 
any very material change in th: 
general relations of values in the 
next Phirty to sixty days. It is tru: 
that they may also be higher, bu 
the jobber is in a frame of min 
where he must weigh the ehances 0! 
things being lower rather than high. 
er if he is to stock up for the lon: 
future. The general trend of senti- 
ment throughout the country at th: 
present time is that prices on ver) 
many things are not low and mus 
be lower before any large buyin: 
starts. It applies to labor quite a: 
much as to products. 

Jobbers have been witnessing i) 
the past months of their spring sea- 
son a renewed. proof that cotton 
products are the poor man’s favor- 
ite in times of low purchasing pow- 
er and general uncertainty. He has 
seen that prints and percales hav« 
been selling much more freely than 
they did a year ago both from his 
own stock and from the retailers’ 
shelves. He has seen staple ging- 


hams and dress ginghams in better 
demand than they were last year, 
were selling steadily ther 


and they 
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,| abnormally high prices. He has 
sen bleached muslins going out fas- 
op than they have moved in three 
» four years. He has seen a very 
ood business in all those depart- 
ents of. ready to wear where chil- 
ven’s eotton garments are offered. 
‘ie lower prices are attractive and 
vey are doubly so because retailers 
vd consumers buying them instead 
‘ many other things that were sub- 
tuted or instead of trying to get 
» with anything until prices were 
sduced. 

in relation to- pre-war conditions 
are still high. nickel a 
ord for prints was the high limit 
of s0 many years ago. A shilling 
- go used to buy four yards of 
own 56x60s sheetings in the coun- 
v districts. Those days may not 
me again in this generation or the 
oxt, and then again they may come 
thin. five’ years. Some jobbers 
they will, at any rate. 

There will have to be a very sub- 
-antial revision of silk, linen and 
ool values before they will inter- 
re with the growing consumption 
‘cotton products at low prices. It 
oay take months to bring such a re- 
, sion about, and it may not come 
nfil fall at least. Meanwhile, the 
olber who buys as he sells, who 
.-eps in frequent touch with pri- 
vwiary Offerings, who waits until the 
jiine or July eotton reports come to 
iand, ¢annet go yery far ‘wrong 
pending the readjustments in so 
lines that are long overdue 
vil will eventually get here.—Jour- 
ial of Commerce. 


lull Co-operation in Textile Prod- 
ucts Show 


‘Continued from Page 12). 
-rcal improvement. It is therefore 
-casonable that the show should do 
‘ich to bring about not only a rem- 
ly for present conditions but to 
mutate the future trade of our 
sindreds of mills with other coun- 
than our own. 

We have received the promised 
of our manufacturing 
‘iends im the South and last, the 
- sernment commercial representa- 
Washington, the textile 

ss, the bankers, and very import- 

the commission merchants of 
w York. The responsibility, how- 

“!, Cannot rest here. The people 

“reenville will have to back up 

~ enterprise and it is for this rea- 

that. I am making an extended 
ilement, 

‘| is only seven months now until 

show will be a reality. In that 

‘© Wwe must not only prepare to 

‘cure and arrange the exhibits 

| we must house and care for the 

‘usands of visitors who will in- 

‘ably attend. Greenville will 

‘ver entertain a higher class or 

Te attractive lot of men—and 

“ie women, too. We are»bringing 
only the manufacturers 

‘| persons direetly connected with 

‘les, but we will have other. visi- 

Who never have attended the 

‘thern textile expositions. Rep- 
entatives of great dry goods and 
‘bing coneerns, importers, export- 
Ss and others will make the trip to 
“eenville, must be weleomed 


entertained. Greenville believes 
lat its future is bright. It will 
“ver have a better chance for ad- 
‘erlisement and for extension of its 
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influence as a city. 

The directors of Textile Hall hope 
that the city officials and business 
men will begin to make their plans 
for the month of October so that we 
will be well prepared to carry oul 
this ambitious undertaking. Noth- 
ing more extensive has been tried 
before. It will take the hearty co- 
operation of every cilizen to make 
our efforts successful. Our friends 
outside believe we can do it... We 
are confidently laying our plans for 
the successful bringing together in 
one exposition of the people who 
are interested in the manufacture 
and the buying and selling of textile 
produets. 


Foreign Opportunity Alluring. 


“The European situation,” the 
statement concludes, “is full of ex- 
plosive elements and there is no 
telling just what will be needed to 
sel things off. The German indem- 
nity problem must be solved right 
before: sustained recovery abroad is 
possible. The solvency of Europe to 
a large extent depends upon it, for 
Great Britain cannot do everything 
when her people are saddled with a 
per capita debt of about $1,000. 
France has a per capita debt of $1,- 
250, while the United States has one 
of only $225. This comparison is 
Suggestive of the extent to which 
Government borrowings must fig- 
ure in the money market negotia- 
lions of the next few years, for the 
people of all nations are burdened 
with enormous taxation which must 
be dispensed with as soon as possi- 
ble. Our foreign trade is still enor- 
mous and the dislocation of the for- 
eign exchange market has made it 
very difficult to provide our for- 
eign customers with the merchan- 
dise, material, and foodstuffs that 
they are asking for. This situation 
is very interesting, and, while the 
problem is troublesome, there is 
reason to believe that the movement 
will be satisfactorily eared for in 
the end, so that. our trade with 
Other nations will be thoroughly 
safeguarded. The opportunity is 
alluring, and with the formation of 
corporations under the Edge act to 
promote the sale of American prod- 
ucts abroad, it seems reasonable to 
expect important expansion in many 


lines within the next few months.. 


Enough has happened, however, to 
justify the warning uttered by the 
late Sir Edward H. Holden, the dis- 
tinguished London bank executive, 
that the correction of foreign ex- 
change conditions presented the 
most difficult problem of World 
War finance,.”—Daily News Record. 


Protection for Dyes. 


“The dye manufacturers have the 
right to ask for protection, but so 
have the manufacturers who use 
dyes, and a part of the protection 
need is the right to import dyes 
without unnecessary restrictions. So 
long as the duty is made adequate 
to give the American producers of 
dyes the advantage, that. is all they 
have the right to ask. The consum- 
ers have a right to pay the duty and 
import foreign dyes, if they wish. 
As a matter of fact, they do not so 
wish when the domestic dyes are 
equally good.”—-The American Eco- 
nomist. 


“Made to Wear 


&> —"" where the Wear is Hardest” 


The Cheapest Form of Light 


To pick up and return (by reflection) light from dark 
corners requires the most intense white. It must be 
sufficiently dense or opaque in its nature to hide the 
surface if need be. It must be composed of such ma- 
terials that age does not tend to change its whiteness. 


SCO-CO Cotton White 
: “Makes the Sun Pay Dividends” 


We are in position to demonstrate that SCO-CO Cot- 

ton White (made in Flat, Eggshell and Gloss) delivers 

a greater percentage of light over longer period of years é 
than any similar product. 


§ 

Reflection 

OQ 


. THE SOUTHERN COTTON OIL CO. 
Paint Products vision 


SAVANNA. GEORGIA | 


You'll do better Painting _ 
with “SCO-CO’ 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COMPANY 


—MANUFACTURERS— 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Ete. 


Write for Prices and Free Samples 


AanA Shingles 
Asbestos & Asphalt Slate Surface 


Guaranteed not to curl — Guaranteed for 20 years 
Also roll roofing for warehouses and flat surfaces. 


The manuacturers by substituting asbestos for the rag felt have 
at last produced the ideal type of asphalt shingles, Red and 
Green, represent the greatest advance since the beginning of the 
shingle industry. | 


Write or wire us for prices. 


General Equipment Company 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


IF YOUR SPINNING IS NOT PERFECT, WE CAN 
IMPROVE IT 


National Ring Traveler Company 
Providence, R. I. 


C.D. Taytor, Gaffney, ( 1), Charlotte, N. C. 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: 
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Standard 
a Size of the South 


The higher the cost of labor, and the higher the cost of raw mate 
rials, the more essential it becomes to have the Slasher-Room on av 
‘efficient basis. We cheerfully furnish to all interested our Slasher 
Efriciency Test Blanks 


THE SEYDEL MFG. COMPANY 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Softeners 
Agents, | 
S. C. Thomas and C. C. Clark 


Sizings Finishings 


Spartanburg, 8. C. 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


CONCENTRATED POWDER 
FOR 


Vat Colors and Indigo 


HAMETZ & 


Hudson Street, New YorrR City. 


Boston “Philadel phi a Providence Chicago 
Charlotte San Francisco 


“Weather may come 
and weather may go, 
But Carrier makes 
weather whether or no!"* 


(arrier Fngineering ©rporation 
39 Cortlandt St., New York N.Y. 
Buffalo Philadelphia 


Boston 


Chicago 


Automatic, Guaranteed 
AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
for 
Humidifying, Heating, Cooling, Ventilating 
and Purifying 


Literature upon request 


Let FLYNT Build It - 


“OR PORATED 


FLYNT BUILDING ORGANIZATION 


GENERAL OFFICES 
PALMER. MASS. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
30 CHURCH ST. 


CHARLOTTE, N.C 
416 PIEOMONT BLOC. 


AMERICA’S OLDEST BUILDING ORGANIZATION 


Eight Months. 


Secretary Hester’s New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange statement issued 
Friday covers the monthly move- 


ment to the close of March. 

Compared with last year it shows 
a decrease for the month in round 
figures of 243,000, a decrease com- 
pared with the year before last of 
61,000 and with 1918 a decrease of 
238,000. 

The total for March was 553,518, 
against 796,632 last year, 614,203 year 
before last and 791,462 same time in 
1918, 

The amount of the crop brought 
into sight for the 8 months from 
August to March inclusive is 2,508,- 
000 under last year, 1,010,000 under 
vear before last and 2,149,000 under 
1918. 

The movement since August ist 
shows receipt at all United States 
ports 4,931,345, against 6,276,539 last 
vear, 4,551,786 vear before last and 
5,433,208 same time in 1918; overland 
across the Mississippi, Ohio and Po- 
tomaec rivers to Northern mills and 
Canada 879,814, against 1,373,444 last 
vear, 1,120,316 year before last and 
1,208,497 same time in 1918;.South- 
ern mill takings, exclusive of con- 
sumption at Southern outports 1,- 
900,000, against 2,955,833 last year, 
3,056,000 year before last and 3,157,- 
000 year before last and 3,157,000 
same time in 1918; and interior 
stocks in excess of those held at the 
close of the commercial year 671,- 
478, against 284,900 last year, 644,- 
072 year before last and 732,733 same 
time in 1948. 


These make the total movement of 
the cotton crop brought into sight 
for the eight months ending close 
of March 8,382,637, against 10,890,- 
716 last year, 9,392,174 year before 
last and 10,531,438 same time ‘in 
1918. 


Northern spinners took during 
March 242,999, against 224,080 last 
year and 142,544 year before last, 
increasing their total for the eight 
months. to 1,244,712, against 2,354,580 
last year and 1,710,380 year before 
last. This makes their average 
weekly takings for the season 35,- 
856, against 67,827 last year and 49,- 
270 the year before last. 

Foreign exports for the 
months of the season have been 3,- 
743,114, showing a decrease under 
last year of 1,403,946 and an increase 
over the same period year before 
last of 235,853. 


Stocks at the seaboard and the 29 
leading Southern interior centers at 


the close of March were 2,757,715, 


against 2,250,905 last year and 2,604,- 


549 year before last. 


Including stocks left over at ports 
and interior towns from the last 
crop and the number of bales of the 
current crop brought into sight dur- 
ing the eight months the supply has 
been 9,844,044, against 12,185,675 last 
year and 10,977,616 year before last. 
the monthly fig- 
issued a 


In addition to 
ures, Secretary Hester 
statement of the weekly movement! 


for the seven days ending April ist, 
inclusive, showing total’ brought into 
sight this year 127,909, against 181,- 
757 for the seven days ending this 
date last year, 131,354 year before 


last and 150,596 same time in 1918. 


eight 
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Hester's Cotton Statement Covering Georgia Tech Campaign Approved 


by Textile Men. 


Macon, Ga—Industrial Geofgia 
represented by more than 400 indus 
trial leaders of the State, met her. 
last week to discuss the needs o 
the State in expert training of it. 
young men and the development 0 
iis resources. Resolutions wer. 
adopted by the meeting calling fi 
the co-operation of all industries ;. 
the movement for a Greater Indu: 
trial Georgia through the building « 
a Greater Georgia Tech, and er 
dorsing campaign for $5,000,000 f. 
the school, 

Members of the meeting leaped | 
their feet from time to time to e) 
dorse the statements concernin 
what Georgia needs made by th 
speakers. The morning was fille 
with meetings of groups who dis. 
cussed different phases of the se: 
sion, the session of the Georgia Co! 
ton Manufacturers’ Association 
the luncheon of the Tech alumni. b: 
ing special features of the day. Th. 
lobbies of the hotels were crowde:| 
with prominent figures in the in- 
dustrial life of the State. 

A committee to represent the 
State industries in the campaign fi: 
the promotion of a greater Georgi: 
Tech was appointed, to be compose! 
of W. C. Vereen, chairman, Mou). 
trie; Chas. Adamson, Cedartown: 
Victor Allen, Buford; W.°C. Carlisle. 
Gainesville; R. D. Cole, Newnan. 
George §. Harris, Atlanta; B. Mi!- 
flin Hood, Atlanta; P. R. Lamar, A'- 
lanta; H. P. Meikleham, Lindale; J. 
K. Orr, Atlanta; W. J. Vereen, Mou'- 
trie; Parter G. Pierpont, Savanna!: 
Brian Brown, Brunswick, Bot!- 
well Lee, Augusta; E. B. Merry, Au- 
gusta; James H. Porter, Macon; W. 
L. Roebuck, Cordele; Fred B. 
don, Columbus, and L. W. Rober’, 
Jr., Atlanta. 


Kaumagraph Company Opens Office 
at Philadelphia. 


The Kaumagraph Company ai- 
nounces that they have opened a: 
office at 40 S. 7th Street, Philad::- 
phia, which will be in chare’ 
of Mr. H. A. Kreech. This office w 
cover the southern half of New Je:- - 
sey, the states of Pennsylvan 
Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, a: 
West Virginia. 

For the last four years Mr. Kree | 
has been in charge of the emplo - 
ment bureau of the central bran: ' 
of the Philadelphia Y. M. €. A. |: 
this way he has come in person: 
touch with a large number of | ° 
mill executives of Philadelphia a ' 
vicinity. A great many of those w ° 
know him personally will be glad © 
hear that he has made connectic - 
with a concern who has been sel!’ - 
them transfers for many years. 

It may be interesting to note th 
the Kaumagraph Company has 
the last six months opened offic - 
in Boston, Chicago, Hamilton, Oni. 
rio, and Philadelphia... They. repo 
not only an increased demand 
their goods, but a very active bu-- 
ness in the textile mills as far «- 
their produet is concerned. Th: 
have been running overtime 
some weeks. Such a condition | * 
very cheering in the face of sor’ 
of the reports which are. goll'- 
about, 
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Knit Goods 


| 


Philadelphia—Knit goods manu- 
efturers believe 1921 will prove a 
vod heavy weight underwear year, 
the opinion of the National As- 
ciation of Hosiery and Underwear 
anufacturers. In a statement to- 
vy the association emphasizes that 
ose manufacturers “look for con- 
juous small lot buying throughout 
. entire season with the proba- 
lity that toward the latter end of 
J], unless mills make up for stock, 
ere will be a pressure for deliver- 
os that it will be difficult to meet.” 
The association points out that 
.me mills which did not, wait for 
io formal opening have had sales- 
en on the road several weeks and 
vive been receiving a large number 
»{ small quantity orders. It empha- 
-ves that one of the large commis- 
oon houses distributing the output 
of a number of important mills has 
fared well in number of orders at 
prices Which appear satisfactory to 
jobbers. This establishment . does 
not guarantee its prices against de- 


clines, but its customers have rea- 


son to believe that early buyers will 
not be penalized in the matter of 
price should there be recessions to 
late buyers during fhe period for 
which the house is selling. 

Manufacturers have gone far to 
establish confidence by announcing 
‘1 the public that their prices were 
1 fact as low as could be named, 
and, by showing a determination to 
to those prices. There is said 
‘o be no disposition now to cheapen 
underwear for making prices which 
some dealers had demanded. There 
was. sufficient range at the start— 
S050 to $44.50 for 16-pound cotton 
‘ipbbed union suits and other suits 
iid single garments on a relative 
-ale—to give merchants all the lee- 
\ay that might be desired. 

‘hat hosiery mills are short on 
ders for. future delivery while 
coy are swamped with spot deliv- 
--y orders was claimed yesterday 
\ one of the largest operators in 
1 hosiery field, referring particu- 
tly to mock seam silk hosiery. He 
~id that on aeeount of the Phila- 
 iphia strike a good deal of the de- 

ind for full fashioned silk has of 
-cessity been diverted to mock 
~am hosiery. He added that sev- 
al of the larger mills have circu- 
‘ized their customers stating that 

der present conditions their mills 
ll soon have to refuse orders if 
OL delivery is stipulated, while no 

‘ture orders are on their books, 
id pleading with the buyers to 

ace at least part of their orders 

later delivery. 


‘nit Goods Men Plan Annual Con- 
vention. 


Philadelphia—A new’ innovation 
“ill be introduced for the first time 
‘| the forthcoming annual conven- 
i of the National Association of 
‘losiery and Underwear Manufac- 
Urers, which will be held at the 
commercial Museum May 3 to May 
inclusive. 


The association has divided the 


entire country into what are called 
“regional divisions.” There are six 
such divisions, each including va- 
rious states in their respective lo- 
calities, and divided as follows: Cen- 
tral Division, New York and New 


Jersey, Pennsylvania: Southwestern 


Division, Alabama, Georgia, Ken- 
fucky, Louisiana, Mississippi and | 


Tennessee; Southeastern Division, 
Virginia, North and South Carolina: 
Central West Division, Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, 
Minnesota and Wisconsin: New Eng- 
land Division, Connecticut, Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island and Vermont. 


Each regional division has its own 
officers, and knitting manufacturers 
from the various sections will at- 
tend meetings of their own divisions. 
These meeting will be held simul- 
taneously on May 4. 


The opening session of the con- 
vention will be held May 3. This 
session will be open to all knitting 
manufacturers, wholesale and retail 
dealers and knit goods buyers. §. 
D. Bausher of Reading, Pa., head of 
the association, will preside. 

Edward J. Cattell, city statistician, 
will officially welcome the delegates 
on behalf of the city of Philadelphia. 
Mr. Bausher will respond. An ad- 
dress will then be made by Dr. Paul 
H: Nystrom, New York, director of 
the Retail Research Association. 
There will be other addresses by 
representatives of the Jobbers’ As- 
sociation of Knit Goods Buyers, 
Southern Wholesale Dry Goods As- 
sociation and J. P. Voorhees of New 
York. 

The remainder of this session will 
be devoted to the reading of annual 
reports of officers of the associa- 
tion and various committees. The af- 
ternoon session will be given over 
to meetings of the export depart- 
ment and the hosiery, underwear, 
sweater and fancy knit goods di- 


‘visions. 


The morning session on May 5 will 


be for knitting manufacturers and — 


the general discussion will he on 
the subject of prices. Roy A. Che- 
ney, secretary of the Knit Goods 
Manufacturers of America, will 
start the discussion with an address 
on “Open Price Plan.” 
will also elect officers for the en- 
suing year. In the evening the an- 
nual banquet will be held at the 
Bellevue-Stratford. 


The usual exhibition will be held 


al the Museum in connection with 
the convention. This year, despite 
talk of depression in industry, there 
will be a larger number of exhibits 
than ever before in the association's 
history. The exhibition will open 
May 2 and continue until May 6. 


Little Marion, seven years old, was 
saying her prayers. “And, God,” she 


petitioned at the close, “Please make 
New York the capital of Boston.” 
“Why,..Marion,. what.. made. you 
say that?” asked her mother. 
“Cause that's the way I wrote it 
in my ‘zamination at school today 
and I want it to be right.” 


MERROWING 


Established 1838 


FOR— 
Stocking Welting Maximum Production 
Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 


Mock Seaming Unexcelled Quality of Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laure! Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Emmons Loom Harness Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds | 
Slasher and Striking Combs Warps and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


This session | 


stocks |—— 
Hill, Clark & Company 


COTTON MILL STOCKS A SPECIALTY 


418 Church St., Charlotte, N. C. 


—| BONDS | 


“COLUMBUS TAPE” 


Spinning Tape Twister Tape 
Universal Winder Belt Loom Beam Friction Lining 


Georgia Webbing & Tape Co., Columbus, Ga. 


THE GREATEST IMPROVEMENT MADE IN COT. 
TON SPINNING IN QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


The Richards-Hinds Light Running Rolls 


Over 1,250,000 Spindles Equipped to Date 


Guaranteed Claims 


Cockley Yarn Preventor Less Change of Roll Settings 


Reduced Cost of Spinning 
One-third Saved on Leather Covered Rolls 
Better Spinning with !mproved Product 


Extra Strength of Yarn 
Less Waste 
Greater Production 


All machine builders are agents and will quote prices for new work. 
Also for prices and particule rs write to 


The. Metallic Drawing Roll Company 


eq 
Us 
i 
0 Indian Orchard. Mass. 


- 
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Sole Selling Agents 
CLARENCE WHITMAN & SON, Inc. 


MERCHANDISING 
FOR TEXTILE MILLS 


354 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


Chicago St Louis Philadelphia San Francisco 


Carolina Sizing & Chemical Company 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Manufacturers of O. K. PRODUCTS 


O. K. TALLOW O. K. SIZING 
SOLUBLE OILS TALC 


A Brush For Every Purpose 
Forced to double our capacity in 7 Tryw 


Carolina Brush Company 
208 Arlington Ave. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Bleachers Blue, That Correct Tone 


which appeals to the experienced eye of the buyer 

of white goods is produced by using Marston’s 

Bleachers Blue. Costs no more than the ‘‘just as 
good’’ and will give the results desired 


Fast and Uniform 


John P. Marston Company 


247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


QUR SPINNING RINGS---pousie FLANGE 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! 


PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. I 


RIDLEY WATTS & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


44-46 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 


St. Louis BALTIMORE 


i= 
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Goods 


New York—Cotton goods markets 


continued dull but are considered as 
good as they were a week ago and a 
few lines have shown improvement. 

The greater stability, of print 
cloths is a reflection of the business 
in percales, in bleached goods, etc. 
Inquiries lately received on the 
sheeting market from some of the 
large Western bag makers, while so 
far ineffective in producing busi- 
ness, suggest that the low prices, 
taken together with the fact that 
some of the mills are shutting down 
for lack of orders, are giving the 
users of these fabrics something to 
think about in connection with the 
state of affairs the market is drift- 
ing into. 

Sheetings continued, dull. The 
principal feature heard of was a se- 
ries of inquiries for staple numbers 
of bag goods for delivery in the mid- 
die of the year, the first in any vol- 
ume that has been received in some 
time. Buyers talked of a basis of 
23ec to 24e for 4-yard goods, and 
while they could trade on that level 
for April, May, and possibly June, 
the mills weré not ready to go into 
the fall on that. basis. 


In fine goods the markets contin- 
ued quiet. Organdies for spot ship- 
ment command a premium of %c 
to %c a yard over May deliveries, 
and are not easy to get. Lawns 
have been inactive. Certain con- 
structions of voiles are wanted in a 
few places, but there was no gen- 
eral demand. 


The volume of business done on 
some of the standard lines of outing 
flannels for fall has been so large 
that it will become necessary to re- 
vise some of the orders if deliver- 
ies are to be exacted within the 
dates first specified when goods 
were offered at the reduced prices. 
The business has not been general. 
Some of the older and better estab- 
lished lines as to qualities have been 
ordered by the usual distributors. 
Others have been passed for the 


time being unless it has been possi- |. 


hle to trade on them with selling 
agents. The wide goods have sold 
better than the narrows. 

Gray goods have been quiet and 
weak and some of the unbranded 
finished cloths are lower. Neither 
jobbers nor selling agents desire 
that prices on branded goods shall 
be revised for later deliveries at this 
time as there are still undelivered 
orders to fill, in many cases running 
into May. This is true of many of 
the sheets and pillow cases, tub- 
ings, muslins, pereales, ginghams, 
ete. The demand continues princi- 
pally for small lots for delivery im- 
mediately or within 30 or 60 days. 
Goods intended for ultimate retail 
distribution are selling much better 
than goods used in manufacturing 
lines. The ready-to-wear trades cut- 
ting up cotton goods are doing a 
steady re-order business for prompt 
shipment. 

Prices current in first hands are: 
Print cloths, 28-inch 64x64s, 5 cents; 
64x60s, 4% cents; 38%-inch 64x64s, 


brown sheetings, Souther) 


7 cents; 
standards, 16% cents; tickings, & 


ounce, 18 cents; denims, 2.20 indigo 
17 cents; staple ginghams, 13% 
cents; dress ginghams, 15 and 1. 
cents; prints, 11 cents. 


Harrett Mill No. 1. 


N. C, 
Press Blake...... 2nd Hand Spinning 


The Amazon is estimated to be 
nearly 700 feet deep at a point 1,000 
miles from the sea. 


Improved Dobby Chain 


Dobby Cords 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
Millbury, Mass. 


Send Us Your Order To-day 


Textile Mill Floors 
Scrubbing Powder 


© ay 


As you resume operation don’t 
forget to order Mi-Cleanser to 
clean up your floors. 


Manufactured exclusively for 


Your Needs. 


Absolutely does not leave any 
Slick or Slippery surface. 


Champion Chemical Co. 


Charlie Nichols, General Manager 


Asheville, N. C. 
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Philadelphia—Yarn prices seem to 
cave reached a standstill again. Quo- 
ations have not changed much dur- 
ng the past few days but it is not 
cossible now to buy yarn on con- 
ract at 3 to 5’cents below quota- 
ion as has been during the past. 
Curtailment of production among 
mall spinners in the South has 
oached a point never before known 
) the industry, according to some 
vithorities. A number of mills are 
josed down that have never before 
virtailed because of market condi- 
ons. Some of the larger mills are 
inning hardly half capacity. 

A growing number of yarn sellers 
) this. district are reporting that 


iinimum levels appear to have been 
ostablished by the spinnefts, below 


‘hich it is very difficult, if not im- 
vossible, for the local distributors 
o induce these spinners to accept 
vow business. For example, current 
prices for white yarns in Southern 
-ingle carded skeins include 20 to 21 
cents for anything from 4s to 10s, 
nclusive, with 20s readily obtain- 
able at 23 cents a pound and 30s at 
‘) cents. But the spinners are ask- 
ng a half to a cent a pound higher 
‘han this for these counts, and re- 


fuse to meet the local market level. 


any longer. ; 
Southern single carded warps, 
white yarns, are a slow sale here at 
{1% cents for 12s, 23 cents for 16s, 
“+ cents for 268s, and 35 cents for 
but. the spinners decline offers 
viade them at these figures and ap- 
scar determined to hold out for a 
cont a pound more. To a greater 
or less degree, the same thing is 
noted in two-ply carded skeins, 
warps and tubes, and in Southern 
rame spun carded cones. There 
onbky oecasional spots in this 
ction of the yarn list where spin- 
ors can be found, at present, to 
‘ade on the basis on which spot 
‘urns are selling here. 


According to some of the local dis- 


tributors of cotton yarns, the sec- 


ondary decline in prices that has 
taken place during the last 40 days 
fas been too rapid, and appears to 
have been carried too far. These 
factors say they would not be sur- 
prised if yarns in general should 
show some steadiness during April. 


Southern 2-Ply Chain Warps, Etc. 
6s to 10s_20 @21 2-ply 26s..25%@.. 
12s to 148.21 @214% 2-ply 30s..27 @2s 


2-ply 16s_.22%@- 2-ply 40s__38 @39 
20s:23 2-ply 50s..55 @b58 


2-ply 248..25 @-_- 


Southern Two- “Ae Skeins. 
6s to 10s_20 @. S68... 36 


108 to 128.21 @_. @40 
208 23: @ U pholstery 
24s _24%4 Yarns— 

26s 58, 4 & 5-ply_17 


Duck Yarns. 
3, 4, & 5-ply skeins— - 3, 4 & 5- ply skeins-— 


21 a... @. 
Southern Chain Warps. 
6s to 128.20 @.. 24s 
2014 @ __ 965... 26 @ 
Southern Skeins. 
Southern Frame Cones. 
Ss........ 21% @. 228... .24%@_. 
10s... 22 @ 248... . 26%@ 
12s 22% 26s 26% @ 
30s extra@..28 @30 
Southern Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc. 
2-ply 3Cs_.48 2-ply 40s 
2-ply 36s_.60 @. 2-ply 70s_. @ 


2-ply 40s “pe? 2-ply @ 
2-p 50s..68 @70 


Combed Peeler Cones. 


14s 41 @. 328 
268 Al @ 


The Polynesians believe that the 
moon at its waning is devoured by 
the spirits of the dead. | 


D. H. Mauney, Pree. Phil 8. Steel, Vice-Pres. Jno. J. George, Ind V.-Pres. 
J. &. P. Carpenter, Treasurer D. A. Rudisill, Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosverner Bidg., Providence, R. |}. 


Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR 


PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME WILL 
PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


Commission Merchants 
Cotton Piece Goods and Cotton Yarns 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
903 Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 
Saddles, the latest invention in Sad- 
dies for Top Rolls of Spinning Ma- 
chines. Manufacturers of al] kinds of 


: Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. . 
WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


“The heresy of today is the orthodoxy of tomorrow.” 
DYE YOUR YARNS IN THE WOUND FORM 


on machines that pay for themselves in no time. Send us your job dve- 
ing.. Our prices are low, delivereies are prompt, and service the best. 
Franklin machines are used all over the world. 

As job dyers we color over a million pounds of cotton and of worsted 
a year. Let us Serve you. Our representative: will be giad of an opportunity 
to see you and fully explain all details. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


AVWAVN 


PYG 


A Catalog of 


© GARLAND ©& 
=| LOOM PICKERS 
LOOM HARNESSES 


GARLAND MFG. CO., SACO, ME. 


J. SPENCER TURNER COMPANY 
COTTON CLOTHS AND YARNS 


56 Worth Street 
NEW YORK 


Boston Chi Philadelphia Reading 


SOUTHERN OFFICE, 614 Commercial National Bank Building 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Hamilton, 


Linker Troubles, 
Electrical Stop Motion Troubles 
All Kinds of Warper Troubles 


Taken care of by Experts 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 
Gastonia, N. C. 


Builders of Warpers, Linkers, Ballers, Reels, Etc. 


AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc. 


Maeaufacturer 


Spindle Tape 


Bandings 


Bolfield Ave. and Wister St., Germantown, Phila., Pa. 
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If you are needing men for any 
cosition or have second hand ma- 
to sell the want col- 
umns of the Southern Textile Bul- 
letin affords the best medium for 


chinery, etc., 


advertising the fact. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Thursday, April 7, 19214. 


| Want Department | 


Man to Erect Shafting. 


Wanted—To engage a capable 
hafting man to install the shaft- 
ing and pulleys in a five thou- 
sand spindle weaving mill. Con- 
vince us of your ability to do the 
job and state wages expected. We 
will pay transportation both 
ways. Address C. H. Cole, Opp, 
Ala. 


For Sale. 

3,000 6x6 Spools, new; 3 6-spin- 
die Lazenby Quillers; 1 40-inch 
Lowell Folder; 10 36-in. C. & K. 
Heavy Duck Looms; 36-in. 
Light CG. & K.,-Looms; 1 40-in, 
Brusher. M. B. Pitts, Pitts Cot- 
ton Mfg. Co., Elberton, Ga. 


Wanted. 

One twister, 160 to 180 spindle, 
2% ring, 3-inch guage; one Lin- 
sey Hyde reel. Both must be in 
good running condition. State 
best cash price and when can 
deliver. Jno. A. Isenhower, Treas.. 
Blue Ridge Cotton Mill, Conover, 
N. G. 


Auditor. 

Want position as auditor in 
North Carolina textile mill or 
group of mills to take. entire 
charge of ofice. Experienced in 
auditing. and accounting. Will 
call for conference. Salary 4%6,- 
000.00. Address Auditor, care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Carder Grinder. 
Want good card grinder for 20 
H. & B. cards and to work as sec- 


ond hand. Good wages. Address 
Grinder, care Southern Textile 
Bulletin. 


Attention Mr. Mill Man. 

The cloth market is lower than 
for years. Low costs and maxi- 
mum production is the slogan of 
all mills. Do you need the ser- 
vices of an expert on factory 
costs, a bookkeeper, accountant 
and A No. 1 office manager, capa- 
ble of acting as Secretary or Sec. 
and Treas.? Excellent experience 
and references. Address Secre- 
tary, care Southern Textile Bul- 
letin. 


G. G. SLAUGHTER MACHINERY COMPANY 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Power Plant Equipment 


ENGINES _ 
BOILERS and STACKS 
PUMPS 

CONDENSERS 


FEED WATER HEATERS 


METERING HEATERS 
COMPRESSORS 


Also 


STEAM. TURBINES 

TANKS 

COOLING TOWERS 

SPRAY PONDS 

WATER SOFTENERS 
MULTIPORT VALVES 
STEAM & OIL SEPARATORS 


“TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Estimates, Furnished 


Correspondence Solicited 


Second Hand. 
Want second hand for spinning 
room of 5,000 spindles in. good 


Slasher and Warper. 


Wanted at once, a first-class 
Slasher and Warper man. Must 
be willing to work either day or 


42 H. & B. cards. Prefer man ex- 
perienced on the above cards. 
Address J. S. Bailey, Overseer 
Carding, Caswell Cotton Mills, 
Kinston, N. 


Experienced Leather Belting 
salesmen with following to han- 
die established trade of large 
transmission belting manufactur- 
er. Give experience. Address 
Leather, care Southern Textile 
Bulletin. 


| night. Six'stashers, twelve beam 
mill, paying good wages. Address warpers, plain work. Address 
Cones, care Southern Textile Bul- F} giasher, care Southern Textile 
lefin. Bulletin. 

Wanted. 
A first-class card grinder for Wanted. 


A good man as manager and 
superintendent of a ten thousand 
spindle yarn mill, is located in a 
good town where there are the 
best schools in the State and a 
good, healthy, cheap place to live. 
Man must be good, steady and re- 
hable and would expect him to 
take some stock. Present man- 
ager wanting to retire from the 
mill busmess. Address Manager, 
eare Southern Textile Bulletin. 


BOTH | 
WATER TUBE 


and 


TUBULAR 


TOWERS and 
TANKS 


Write for catalog 


The Walsh & Weidner Boiler Company 


New 
Memphis Jacksonville 


Local Salesmen. 

Men acquainted with the mill 
buyers and knowing leather 
transmission belting can make 
good connection by writing full 
information. Part time only ex- 
pected. Address Belt, care South- 
ern Textile Bulletin, 


Bookkeeper-Accountant. 

Want position as bookkeeper 
and accountant with cotton mill 
and office experience, handling 
pay roll, ete. Twenty-two years 
of age. Can furnish best of ref- 
erences. Wish to connect with 
firm where there is chance for 
promotion, Address T, care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Single man, in prime of life, 
with no bad habits and with fif- 
leen years ‘experience in office 
of cotton mills, desires position 
in mill offiee as secretary or as- 
sistant, bookkeeper or general all 
round office man. Quick and ac- 
curate at figures, can. operate 


typewriter and competent to take 


entire charge of office. Address 


Box 183, Morganton, N. C, 


Skewers 
Clearer Rolls 


and 
Dogwood 


Cones 


JORDAN MFG CO., 


Home Office and Plant No. 1 


Monticello, Ga. 


Plant No. 2. Toecane, 


WANTED 


| Sliver Lap Machine, 1 Ribbon Lap 
Machine, 8 Combers. Nasmith or Whitin. 
Must be latest pattern, first class condi- 
tion, right price. 


MAGNOLIA MIL LS, N.C. 


SAVE YOUR WASTE PAPER 
Bale it—We Buy It. 


Box 98 Phone 74 
Charlotte, N. C. 


CAROLINA JUNK & HIDE CO. 


sYDNOR PUMP & WELL 
CO. 
Richmond, Va. 
Supplying Cotton Mills with 
Water for 30 Years 


Cotton Mills — Attention! 


“Keystone” Roving Cans and Boxes—Indeed “Peerless” 
“Hartford Jewel” Belting—Certainly a Gem. 

“National” Hydraulic and Steam Guages—“International” as well. 
“Aries” Roller Sheep Leather—Smooth as a glove. 

“Wear Well” Leather Packings—True to their name. 


FOR SALE BY 


The WILSON Co. 


Southern Representatives 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


PHONES 296—2364 
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| 
E BUREAU ft | 


The fee for joining oud employment 
pureau for three months is $2.00 which 
will also cover the cost of carrying a 
small advertisement for one month, 


If the applicant is a subscriber to the 
Southern Textile Bulletin and his sub- 
scription is paid up to the date of his 
joining the employment bureau the above 
fee is only $1.00. 


During the three months’ membership 
we send the applicant notices of all va- 
-ancies In the position which he desires. 


We do not guarantee to place every 
man who joins our employment bureau, 
but we do give them the best service of 
any employment bureau connected with 
the Southern Textile Industry. 


\VANT position as overseer of weaving. 


Long experience on various lines of 
goods. Best of references. Address 
No, 3012. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving 
in large mill. 18 years experience on 
colored and white work on Draper and 
Crompton looms. Can furnish refer- 
ence. Address No, 3013. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Best of reference as to character and 
ability to handle job and manage help. 
Address No. 3014. 


\WANT position as overseer of weaving 
in large mill. EWxperienced on denims 
and heavy cloths. Best of reference. 
Address No. 3015, 


WANT position as superintendent of 
small weave mill or overseer of spin- 
ning in large mill. Practical spinner 
and can successfully handle weaving 
orm plain goods. Age 33, married. Can 
-change on two weeks notice. Address 
No. 8016. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning . 


by man 45 years old with 15 years ex- 
perience as overseer and eesvral years 
in other capacity. Best of reference. 
Address No. 3017. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of large weave room. Long 
experience and able to get satisfactory 
results on large job. Address No. 3018. 


WANT, position as overseer of weaving 
in large mill. Long and varied experi- 
ence. Can give satisfaction on any 
job. Address No. 3020. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill or overseer of carding. Would 
consider new mill and take some stock 
in game. Address No, 3021. 


‘ANT position as superintendent. of 
small mill. Rereference as .to ability 
and character. Address No. 3022. 


VANT position as superintendent. 
Thoroughly capable to handle any 


medium sized mill and record has been 
without reproach. Can furnish refer- 
ences from all former employers as to 


_ ability and character. Address No. 
3023 


‘ANT position as superintendent of 
medium size yarn mill. Can furnish 
reference as to character and ability. 
Address No. 3024. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
Small mill or overseer of carding or 
spinning. Can furnish references from 
present and former employers. Ad- 
dress No. 3025. 


VANT position as superintendent by » 
man with a record of 8 years as A»- 
sistant superintendent of present posi- 
tion. Wish, for a good reason, to make 
a Change. Would consider overseer of 
carding or spinning or both in good 
mill. Best of reference furnished, in- 
cluding present employer. Address 
No. 3026, 

WANT position as superintendent of 
£00d sized mill. Long experience in 
mill business and can give satisfaction. 
Address No. 3027. 


WANT: position as overseer of carding 
Or Spinning. Long experience as over- 


Seer and have good reference as to 
character and ability. Address No. 
3028, 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


WANT position as superintendent 
yarn mill; 20 years experience as over- 
seer, 12 years on present job. Have 
made good so far and anxious for ad- 
vancement. Address No, 3029. 


WANT position as superintendent of 


large cotton mill by man of long ex- 
perience. Can furnish good reference 
as to character and ability. Address 
No. 2671. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of carding and spinning. Can 
give excellent reference as to charac- 
ter and ability. Address No. 3031. 


WANT position as superintendent ox 
overseer of carding. Twenty-five years 
experience on all kinds of coarse and 
fine yarns. Good reference as to char- 
acter and ability. Address No. 3033. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving 

by man capable of handling - large 
Have had charge of some 0 
the largest rooms in South and can 
furnish excellent réferences. Address 
No. 3034. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving 
in large mill. Experienced on many 
lines of cloth. Can give satisfactory 
reference as to character and ability. 
Address No. 3035. , 


WANT position as superintendent. or 
overseer of carding or spinning. Car 
give reference as to character and abil- 
ity. Address No. 3036, 

WANT position as superintendent of 
mill where an experienced man is need- 
ed. Can get results and give satisfac- 
tion. Address No. 3037. 

WANT position as 
good mill in Georgia. Have had many 
years experience and can give. satis- 
faction on any job. Address No, 3038 


superintendent of 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of spinning. Long experienc,. 
and can give good reference as to ex- 
perience and abilitv. Address No. 3039. 


WANT position. as overseer of carding 
in mill located in North Carolina. Can 
give reference; 40 years old, 
Address No, 3040. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning 
or spinning and twisting; 36 years old, 
married, have small family; can give 

' good references. Now overseér of spin- 
ning but for good reason would like 
change. Address No. 3041. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving 
in mill on plain goods at not less than 
$5.00 per day. Six years experience as 
everseer and can furnish reference 

from present and past employers. Ad- 
dress No. 3042. 


married. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Six years experience on plain and 
fancy work. Can furnish satisfactory 
references and handle any size jub. 
Address No. 3043. 


WANT position as hosiery mill manager 
or superintendent; 20 years experience 
on all grades of hosiery from yarn to 
shipping and selling the product. Good 
manager of help. Can get production 
when others fail. Address No. 3044. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of weaving, dyeing, or finish- 
ing. Have had experience on all lines 
and can furnish reference as to char- 
acter and ability from former employ- 
ers. Address No. 3045. 


of WANT position as superintendent of mill 


where a capable man is needed and 
where quality and production are 
wanted. Now assistant superintendent 
of large mill but want chance to dem- 
onstrate ability. Address No. 3052. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving 
‘'n room equipped with Draper looms or 
second hand job in large weave room, 


Thoroughly reliable and capable. Ad- 
dress No. 3053. 
WANT position as superintendent. Can 


furnish reference as to 
ability. 


character and 
Address No. 3054. 


WANT position as 
overseer of carding and spinning in 
large mill. Now employed as superin- 
tendent of three mills. For good rea- 
sons would like to make change. Have 
been overseer or superintendent or 
overseer for 30 years. Addresse No. 
3055. 


superintendent or 


WANT position as buyer, grader, assist- 
ant manager, assistant superintendent, 
or combination position. Qualified by 


education and experience. Now hola 
good position but wish to change lo- 
cality. Address No. 3056. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving 
in good weave room. Can give gooac 
reference as to character and ability. 
Address No. 3057. 


WANT position as overseer of cloth room 
by man experienced on drills, sheet- 
ings, shirtings, print cloth, and do- 
mets. Forty-one years of age and have 
had 20 years experience in cloth room. 
Address No. 3058. 


WANT position 


WANT position as overseer of carding 
and spinning or spinning in large room. 
Now employed but have good reasons 
for making change. Address No. 3059. 


WANT position ‘as superintendent or 
overseer of cloth room or weave room. 
Experienced in either line. Married, 
sober, and can give reference. Ad- 
dress No. 3060. 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
Have long experience as overseer, ate 
39 years of age, can handle any size 
job. Can furnish best of reference 
from former employers if desired. Ad- 
dress No. 3061. : 


WANT position as master mechanic in 


large mill using steam or electric 
power. Can give satisfaction. Best or 
reference. Address No. 3062. 


WANT position as overseer of carding 
in North or South Carolina. Have been 
overseer of carding for some time in 
two of the large mills In North Caro- 
lina. Can give reference and come at 
once. Address No. 3063. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving 
on plain or fancy goods. Textile grad- 
uate with 18 years experience, 5 as 
overseer, can furnish reference, 36 
years of age, married. Adderss No. 3064. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
small plain ,.weaving or yarn mill or 
overseer of plain weaving. Can fur- 
nish good references as to character 
and ability; married; age 38. Address 
No. 3065. 


WANT position as overseer of carding 
and spinning. Long experience and ca. 
pable of producing results and satis- 
faction in mill of any size making any 
numbers ‘of yarns. Can furnish refer- 
ences if wanted. Address No. 3066. 


WANT position as overseer of 
in large mill or superintendent of 
medium size mill, Been overseer of 
weaving on present job for 14 years 
and giving satisfaction but want bet- 
ter job. Would not accept job paying 
less than $2400 per year. Forty-six 
years old. Experienced on drills, twills 
and sheetings. Address No. 3046. 


weaving 


WANT position as 
overseer of carding. 


superintendent or 
Can handle any 


size job, Long experience. Address 
No. 3047. 
WANT position as master mechanic. 


Address No. 3048. 


WANT position as superintendent of 


yarn mill or overseer of carding or 
spinning in large mill. Address No. 
3049. 
WANT position as superintendent or 


overseer of carding, large 
give excellent references. 
3050. 


mill. Can 
Address No. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Can furnish excellent reference and 
give satisfaction. Address No. 3051. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving 
in mill making fancy goods. Long ex. 
perience in weave room and can fur- 
nish goed reference. Just completed 
I. Cc. S. course on fancy weaving and 
designing. Address No. 7. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Twenty years experience in some of 
largest cotton mills in North and South 
Carolina. Thoroughly competent to 
take charge of large mill with electric 
or steam drive. Reference as to char- 
acter and ability. Address No. 3068, 


WANT position as overseer of carding 
or spinning in large mill or both in 
small mill. Have had long experience 
on all counts of yarn and can give ex- 
cellent references as to character and 
ability. Address No. 3069. 


WANT position as superintendent. Spe- 
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WANT position as overseer of carding 
and spinning in large mill or superin- 
tendent of medium size mill. Can furs 
nish satisfactory reference as to char- 
acter and ability. Address No. 3072. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of carding or spinning. Long 
varied experience on large range of 
numbers. Can furnish references. Ad- 
dress No. 3073. 


WANT position as overseer of carding in 
large mill. Best of references. Have 
had several years experience. 38 years 
old. Address No. 3074, : 


WANT position as superintendent = or 
carder and spinner in large yarn mill. 
Long experience and can furnish ex- 
cellent references. Address No. 3075. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
either yarn or weaving mill, have had 
several years experience in both plain 
and fancy weaving. Am now employed 
as superintendent in large yarn mill. 
Good reason for wishing to change, Can 


furnish' reference upon request d- 
dress No. 3076. 


as overseer of spinning 
in large mill. Long experience in large 
mill and would change only for first- 


class place with good salary. 
No. 3077. 


WANT position as overseer of carding 
or second hand in large mill. Can give 
good references as to Character ana 
ability. Address No. 3078. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning. 
Long experience on all number of yarn 


and a good manager of help. 
No. 3079. 


WANT position as superintendent of good 
mill by man who has had long and va- 
ried experience and is considered one 
among the bost practical men in the 
business. Would consider large weave 
room or carding and spinning. Refer- 
ence if wanted. Address No. 3080. 


WANT position as superintendent of good 
mill on white or colored work, plain or 
fancy. Experienced on all kinds of 
work and have handled two or three 
go00d jobs with satisfaction. Address 


No. 3081. 


WANT position as overseer of large 
spinning room. Long’experience on wide 
range of yarns. Good references as to 
and ability. Address No. 


me 


WANT position as overseer of weaving 
in North or South Carolina or Geor- 
gia. Have been running weave room 
for number of years. Experienced on 
botn plain and fancies. Can furnish 
reference as to character and ability. 
Address No. 30838. 


WANT position as superintendent of mill 
by man of good habits and ability to 
get results. Will go anywhere if right 

kind of offer is made. Would consider 
large card room or spinning room. Ad- 
dress No. 3084. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
small yarn mill or weaving mill or ecard- 
er and spinner in medium size mill or 
overseer spinning in large mill. No 
less than $24.00 per week and house 
rent free considered. Address No. 3085. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer weaving in large mill on either 
plain or faney work, have had experi- 
ence with both positions and can give 
good references as to ability and char- 
acter. Address No. 3086. 


WANT position as superintendent § of 
good yarn mill. Long experience and 
considered one of best carders in south. 
Best of reference. Address No. 3087. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving 
in North or South Carolina. Have been 
running weave room for number of 
years and can furnish reference as to 
and ability. Address No. 

8. 


WANT position as engineer and master 
mechanic. in good mill. Would prefer 
job in South Carolina or Georgia. Long 
experienc and good reference. Address 
No. 3089. 


WANT position as. overseer of cloth room 
or second hand in large coth room. 


clal experience in both ‘combed carding Prefer white goods. Married, 33 years 
and spinning of fine yarns. Good ref- of age, 18 years in mill. 13 years as 
erence. Address No. 8070. overseer. Address No. 3090. 

WANT position as superintendent of WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
small mill or overseer of Weave room experienced on sheetings, drills, cham- 
in large mill. oxperienced on ducks. brays, coverts, plaids, ete. Can handle 
osnabures, prints, drills, twines, and any size job. Best of reference. Would 


can give good reference. 


Now employ- 
ed. Address No, 3071. 


consider second hand job in large mill. 
Address No. 3091. 


| | | 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


ACID RESISTING PAINT— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
ACCOUNTANTS— 
Federal Tax Service Corp. 
AIR CONDITIONERS— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
ALBONE— 
Roessier & Hasslacher. 
AIR WASHERS AND COOLERS— 
——See Humidifiers. 
ARCHITECTS & MILL ENGINEERS— 
E. 


Fiynt Building & Construction Co. 
Lockwood, Co. 
Sirrene & Co., 

ASH MANDLING EQUIPMENT— 
Link-Belt Company. 

ASPHALT TANKS— 
Chattanooga Boiler ve Tank Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Son 

AUTOMATIC FEEDS "FOR COTTON— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

Sargent’s Sons Corp., C: G. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

AUTOMATIC REGULATORS— 
Powers Regulator Co. 

AUTOMATIC SCALES— 
American Kron Scales Co. 
Toledo Scale Co. 

BALL BEARING— 

S. K. F. tndustries, Inc. 

BALING PRESSES— 

——See Presses, Baling. 

BALLERS— 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

BANDS AND TAPE— 

American Textile Banding Co. 
Georgia Webbing and Tape 


Co. 
BEAMING AND WARPING MACHIN. 


ERY— 
Cocker Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Morse Chain Co. 
BEARINGS, SHAFT— 
Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 
BELT CONVEYORS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
BELT TIGHTENERS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
Lyster Chemical Co. 
Matieson Alkali Worxks.. 
National Aniline & Chemica! Co. . 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chem. Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co., The. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


BEARINGS, ROLLER. 
——See Roller Bearings. 
BELTING— 
Ajexander Bros. 
Baitimore Belting Co. 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Deford Co., The, 
Grant Leather Corporation 
See also Mill Supplies. 


BELTING, LINK— 

Link-Belt Company. 
Courtney Co., Dana S. 
Draper Corporation. 
Macrodl Fibre Co, 

BOBBINS— 

Courtney, The Dana S&S., Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 

BOILERS— 

Chattanooga Boiler & Tank Co. 
Walsh & Weidner Co. 

Lookout Boiler & Mfg. Co. 
Hiah Poirt Machine Works 

BOILER GRAPHITE— 
Detroit Graphite Company 

BOXxXES— 

Andrews Co., O. B. 
Hutton & Bourbonnais Co. 
Southern Box & Lumber Co. 

BOX SHOOKS— 

Hutton & Bourbonnais Co. 

BRICK— 

Yadkin Brick Co. 

BROOMS— 

Montgomery & Crawford. 

BRUSHES— 

Atianta Brush Co. 
Carolina Brush Co. 
Montgomery & Crawford. 

BUILDINGS, 
Tuxbu’y Cou. A. 

BLOWERS AND SLOWER SYSTEMS— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Perkins & Sons, B. F. 

BOBBIN STRIPPER— 
Monarch Bobbin Cleaner Co. 
Terrell Machine Co. 

CALENDER ROLLS— 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Perkins & Son, B. F. 

CARD CLOTHING— 
Ashworth Bros. 

Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 


CARD GRINDING MACHINERY— 


Drousfield Bros. 

Roy & Son Co., B. &. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


CARDS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
CARRIER APRONS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
CASTINGS (IRON)— 
Chattanooga Boiler & Tank Co. 
Walish & Weldner Co. 
Lookout Boiler & Mfg. Co. 
CHAIN BELTS AND omy 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 


CLOCKS— : 


Chicago Watchmanman’s Clock Works 
CLOTH TESTERS— 
Perkins & Co., B. F. 


CLUTCHES, FRICTION— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
COAL HANDLING MACHINERY— 
Link-Belt Co. 
COAL AND COKE— 
‘Virginia tron, Coal & Coke Co. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 
Catlin & Co. 
Reeves-Jennings Co. 
Ridley, Watts & &Co. 
Turner Co., J. Spencer. 
Whitman & Son., Clarence. 
COMPRESSORS (AIR)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
General Electric Co. 
CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION— 


Fiynt Building & Construction Co. 
General Building Co. 


~CONDENSERS— 


Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

Wheeler Condensing & Engineering Co. 
CONDITIONING MACHINES— 

American Moistening Co. 

Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
CONDUIT FITTINGS— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
CONTRACTORS— 

——See Mill Builders. 


CONVEYING SYSTEMS— 


Link-Belt Company. 
CONCRETE FLOOR HARDENER— 
Detroit Graphite Company 


COOLERS (AIR)— 
———See Humidifying Apparatus. 


CORRUGATED IRON AND STEEL— 
Scaife & Sans, W > 


COTTON MACHINERY— 


Ashworth Gros. 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 

Barber-Coiman Co. 

Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 

Draper Corporation. 

East Jersey Pipe Co. 

Howard Bros..Mfg. Co. 

Jones Machinery Co. 

Mason Machine Works. 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 

National Ring Traveler Co. 

Roy & Son Co., B. S.. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 

Slaughter, G. G., Machinery Co. 

Terrell Machine Co, 

Tolthurst Machine Works 

Universal Winding Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
COTTON 

Arabol 

Bosson & Lan 

Klipstein & Co., A. 

Seydel Mfg. Co., The. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


COUPLINGS, SHAFT— 


Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 
CRANES— 
Link-Belt Company. 


DAMP PROOFING PAINT— 


Detroit Graphite Company 
DIAL SCALES— 


American Kron Scale Co. 
Toledo Scale Co. 


DISINFECTANTS— 
Masury Young Co. 
Seydel Co., The. 


DOBBY CHAIN— 


Rice Dobbe Chain Co. 
DOFFING BOXES— 

Rogers Fibre Co. 

Standard Fibre Co. 

Diamond States Fibre Co. 
DOUBLERS— 

Saco-Lowel! Shops. 

Universal Winding Co. 
DRAWING ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Company. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS— 

Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
DRIVES, SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Company. 

Moree Chain Company. 


DRYERS, CENTRIFUGAL— 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Tolthurst Machine Works. 
DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
American Laundry “Machinery Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Kiauder-Weldon Dye Machinery Co. 
Perkins, 8. F.,.& Sons, Inc. 
Roy & Son Co., B. S. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 
Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Campbell & Co., John. 
DuPont de Nemours & Co. 
Hine Bros. 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
Lyster Chemical Co. 
Matieson Alkali Works.. 
Metz & Co., H. A. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
Newport Chemical Works. 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chemical 
Seydel Mfg. Co. . 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION— 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTOR 
Hunting & Guery. 
ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
ELECTRIC FANS— 
Allis-Chailmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
lig Electric Ventilating Co. | 
Perkins & Son., tnc., B. F. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
ELECTRIC HOISTS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Company. 
‘Link-Belt Company. 
ELECTRIC LAMPS— 
General Electric Co. 
See Lamps, Lighting. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 
Huntington & Guerry. 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. : 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 
General! Electric Co. 
Montgomery & Crawford. 
ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt Company. 


ELEVATOR, REVOLVING PORTABLE— 
See Portable 
ENGINEERS— 
Mees & Mees 
ENGINEERS, MILL. 
See Architects and Mill Engineers. 
ENGINEERS (VENTILATING)— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
wai (STEAM, OIL, GAS, PUMP- 
NG)— 
..Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
High Point Machine Works 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
Siaughter, G. G., Machinery Co, 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
EXHAUST FANS— 
Genera! Electric Co.. 
lig Electric Co. 
Perkins & Son, B. 
See also Ventilating Apvaratus. 
EXTRACTORS— 
American taundry Machinery Co. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
FANS— 
General Electric Co. 
See Electric; aiso Ventilator. 
FEED WATER PUMPS— 
Morehead Mfg. Co. 
FEED WATER PURIFIERS— 
Matieson Alkali 
Scaife, W. B., & Son 
FEED WATER REGULATORS— 
Powers Regulator Company. 
FILTERS— 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 

Finishing. 
FIRE HYDRANTS— 

Norwood Engineering Co. 
FLAT WALL PAINT— 

Cooledge, F. J., & Sons. 

Detroit Graphite Company 
FLAT MACHINE COLORS— 

Detroit Graphite Company 
FLOOR CLEANERS— 

Champion Chemical Co. 
FLOOR STANDS— 

Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
FLUTED ROLLS— 

Whitin Machine Works. 


ERS— 
Whitin Machine Werke. 


Co. 


Co. 


ELECTRIC MOTOR 


FLYER PRESSERS AND OVERHAUL- 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Ce. 


.Whitin Machine Works. 
Southern Spindie @& Fiyer Co. 

FRICTION CLUTCHES— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 

See Clutches. 

FUSES— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. 
General Electric Co. 

GEARS— 

De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

GEARING, SILENT FLEXIBLE— 
Link. Belt Company. 

Morse Chain Co. 

GENERATING SETS— 
Allls-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 

GRAB: BUCKETS— 

Link-Belt Company. 

GRATE BARS— 

Chattanooga Boiler & Tank Co. 
Eureka tron Works. 
McNaughton Mfg. Co. 

Thomas Grate Bar Co. 

GREASES— 

N. ¥Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Swan & Finch Co. 
GRINDING AND POLISHING 
MACHINES— 
Roy & Son Co., B. &. 

GRID BARS— 

Atherton Grid Bar Co. 

GRAPHITE PAINT— 

Detroit Graphite Company 

HANGERS, SHAFT— 

Wood's, B., Sons Co. 


HARDWARE SUPPLIES— 
Montgomery & Crawford. 
Sullivan Hardware Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Walraven Co. 

HARNESS TWINE— 
Garland Mfg. Co 

HARNESS AND FRAMES— 

See Heddies and Frames. 

HEDDLES AND 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 

HOUSES— 

Tuxbury, A. C. 

HOUSE PAINT & VARNISH— 
Cooledge, F. J., & Sons. 

Detroit Craphite Company 

HOSPITAL SUPPLIES— 

Winchester Surgical Supply Co. 

HUMIDIFYING AND AIR CONDITION. 

ING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
American Moistening Co. 

Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
HYDRO EXTRACTORS— 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Toihurst Machine Co. 
INDUSTRIAL HOUSING— 
Tuxbury, A. C. 

INSURANCE, LIABILITY— 

American Mutual Liability Ins. Co. 

[RON FILLER— 

Detroit Graphite Company 

KNIT GOODS, FINISHING MACHINES— 
Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co., The. 

KNOTTERS— 

Barber-Colman Co, 

LABORATORY EQUIPMENT— 
Winchester Surgical Supply Co. 

LACE LEATHER— 

——~See Beit Lacing Leather. 

LAMPS, ELECTRIC— 

General Electric Co. 

LATHES— 

Montgomery & Crawford. 
Watlraven Co. 

LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 

LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT— 

E. S. Draper. 

LIABILITY INSURANCE— 

American Mutual Liability Ins. Co. 

LOOM HARNESS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 

LOOM DROP WIRES— 
Greist Mfg. Co. 

LOOM PICKERS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

LOOMS— 

Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
LUMBER— 


Hutton & Bourbonnais Co. 

Southern Box & Lumber Co. 

Hirsch Lumber Company. 

Tuxbury Lumber Co., A. C. 
LUBRICANTS— 

Masury Young Co. 

Swen & Finen Ca. 


Co. 


Co. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


N. ¥. J. Lubricant Ce 
Texae Companv 

LUBRICATING GRAPHITE— 
Detroit Graphite Company 

LUG STRAPS—. 

Chartotte Leather Beiting Co. 

MACHINISTS’ TOOLS— 

High Point Machine Works 
Montgomery & Crawford. 
Walraven Co. 

MACHINERY ENAMEL— 
Detroit Graphite Company 

MANGLES— 

merican Laundry Machinery Co. 
Putterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
MARKERS— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co. 

MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

METAL PAINT— 

Johnson Paint Co, 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Co. 
METALLIC ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 

METAL PROTECTIVE PAINT— 
Detroit Graphite Company 

METERS— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 
MILL ARCHITECTS— 

——See Architects. 
MILL STOCKS— 

Hill, Clark & Co. 

A. M. Law & Co. 

MILE CONSTRUCTION— 
David Lupton’s Sons, tnc. 
Fiynt Buliding & Construction Co. 
General Building Co. 

Gude & Co. 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
Mees & Mees 

MILL LIGHTING— 

——See Electric Lighting. 

VILL SUPPLIES— 

High Point Machine Works 
Diamond States Fibre Co. 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

Greenville Textile Supply Co. 
Hitchcock Co., F. C. 

Mfg. Co. 

Jones | Co. 
Montgomery & Crawford. 

Sufllvan Hardware Co. 
Southern Distributin 
Textile MHI Supply 
Thomas Grate Bar ng 
Witson Company. 

Waltraven Co. 

VILL WHITe 
Cooledge, F. J., & Sons. 
Detroit Graphite Company 
John Lucas @ Co. 

Johnson Paint Co, 

MOTORS— 

High Point Machine Works 
Allls-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Watlraven Company. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ROLL GRINDING 

MACHINES— 

Roy & Sons Co., B. &. 
Kilpstein & Co, 

John Lucas 

N. ¥. @ N, J. Lubricant Co. 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 

Southern Cotton Ol! Co. 

Swan & Finch Co. 

Texas Co. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co, 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

“'LING SYSTEMS— 

De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 

“PENING MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowel Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


_VERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 


MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
 VERHAULERS— 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Atlantic Textile Co. 
ACKING (LEATHER)— 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
4INTS— 
Chaffee Co., Thos. K. 
“ooledge, F. J., & Sons. 
Detrolt Graphite Co. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
John Lucas & Co. 
Johnson Paint Co, 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., Inc. 
Southern Cotton Oj!l Co. 
Southern Distributing Co. 
Tripod Paint Co. 
Wadsworth. Howland & Co. 
APER AND PAPER BOARDS— 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
ATENTS— 
Siggers & Slager=> 
-ICKERS, LEATHER— 
Garland Mfg. Co- 
PICKER STICKS— 
lvey Mfg. Co, 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
PIPE AND FITTINGS— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
ife, Ww. B., Sense 


PORTABLE ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt Company 
POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY— 
High Point Machine Works 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Company. 
Slaughter, G. G., Machinery Co, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Waltraven Co. 
Woods, T. B., Sons Co 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY 
(COTTON)— 
Mason Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
PRESSES— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Collins Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
PRESERVATIVES— 
Barrett Co., The. 
PRINTERS— 
Clark Publishing Co. 
PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 
Roessier & Hasslacher. 
PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
PULLEYS— 
———See Transmission Machinery. 
PULLEYS, CAST !tRON— 
Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 
PUMPS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
(Boller Feed; also Centrifugal.) 
Rumsey Pump Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
PURIFYING AND FILTRATION 
PLANTS— 
Norwood Engineering 
Scaife, Wm. B., & Sons 
QUILLERS— 
Universal Widing Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
QUILL CLEANERS— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
REGULATORS— 
Powers Regulator Co. 
RING TRAVELERS— 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
U. &. Ring Traveler Co. 


RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Whitin Machine Works, 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 


ROLLS— 
The Whitin Machine Works. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindie & Flyer Co. 


ROLLER BEARINGS— 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


ROOFING— 
Barrett Co., The. 
David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 
Chattanooga Roofing & Foundry Co. 
Walraven Co. 


ROPE TRANSMISSION— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 


ROVING CANS AND BO»ES— 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

Standard Fibre Co. 
Wiliison Co. 
Diamond States Fibre Co. 


ROVING MACHINERY— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


RUBBER STAMPS— 
Dixie Seal & Stamp Co. 


SADDLES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 


SANITARY EQUIPMENT— 
Kaustine Co. 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
Vogel Co., Joseph A. 
SANITARY FOUNTAINS— 
——-See Drinking Fountains. 
SCALES— 
American Kron Scale Co. 
Toledo Scale Co. 
SCALLOP MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. | 
SCOURING POWDERS— 
Champion Chemica! Co. 
Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co. 
SEALS— 
Dixie Seal & Stamp Co. 
SEWING MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
SEPARATORS— 
Draper Corporation. 
SHAFTING, HANGERS, ETC.— 
See 
SHELL STITCH MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
SECOND-HAND MACHINERY— 
Textile Machinery Co. 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS— 
Kaustine Ca. 
SHAFTING— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 


Power Transmission Machinery. 


SHUTTLES— 
Draper Corporation. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
David Brown Co. 
SHINGLES, METAL— 
Chattanooga Roofing & Foundry Co. 
SIZING STARCHES, MS— 
Alten, Charles R’ 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
AraboleMfg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Carolina Sizing & Chemical Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Drake Corporation. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
John P. Marston. 
H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 
A. Klipstein & Co- 
New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
Southern Distributing Co.’ 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
Spartan Sizing Compound Co, 
Jacques, Wolf Co. 
Masury Young Co. 
Hine Bros. 
SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Company. 
SKEWERS— 
Courtney, The Dana &., Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
SOFTENERS (COTTON)— 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. | 
‘Bosson & Lane. 
New Brunswick Chemica! Co. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Metz, H. A., & Co., inc. 
Seydel Mfg. Co., The. 
SLASHERS AND EQUIPMENT— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 
SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTHS— 
Hitchcock Co., F. C. 
SOAPS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co. 
Kiipstein & Co., A. 
Seydel Mfg. Co., The. 
United Chemical! Products Co. 
Sonneborn, L., Sons Inc. 
SOFTENERS— 
———Gee Cotton Softeners. 
SPINDLES— 
Allen Spindle Corp. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. | 
SPINNING FRAME SADDLES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 


SPINNING RINGS— 


Allen Machinery Corporation. 

Draper 

Greist Mfg. 

Pawtucket Guanine Ring Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
SPINNING TAPE— 

American Textile Banding Co. 
Georgia Webbing and Tape Co. 
SPOOLS— 

Courtney, The Dana S., Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles. 

SPROCKETS, StLENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Company. 

Morse Chain Co. 

STARCH— 

Sizing, Starch Gum. 
SPOOLERS— 

Draper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
STEAM TRAPS— 

Powers Regulator Co. 

STEEL, STRUCTURAL— 
Chattanooga Boiler & Tank Co. 
David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 
Southern Engineering. Co. 

STENCILS— 

Dixie Seal & Stamp Co. 
STRAPS— 

Deford Co., The, 

STRAP LEATHER— 

Deford Co., T 
SOLDERLESS CONNECTIONS 

(FRANKEL)— 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
SWITCH BOXES— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
TANNERS— 

Deford Co... The, 
TACHOMETERS— 

Veeder Mfg. Co. 

TANKS— 

Chattanooga Boller & Tank Co. 

Lookout Boiler & Mfg. Co. — 

Southern Engineering Co. 

Watish & Weidner Co. 

TAPES, BRAIDS AND EDGINGS— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 

TELEPHONES, AUTOMATIC— 
Select-O-Phone Corporation. 

TEXTILE MACHINERY SPECIALTIES 
Greenville Textile Supply Co. 
Sullivan Hardware Company. 
Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 

THERMOMETERS— 

Powers Regulator Co. 
TEMPLES— 

Draper Corporation. 


TRUCKS (LIFTING)— 


TESTING APPARATUS (FABRIC8)— 
Perkins, 8. F., & Son., irc. 
TRANSFER STAMPS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
TRAPS— 
———See Steam Traps. 
TOWERS— 
Southern Engineering Co. 
TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bering Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. (Silent Chain). 
Perkins, B. F., & Sons, Inc. 
Siaughter, G. G., Machinery Co, . 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & nate. Co. 
TOILETS— 
Kaustine Co. 
Vogel Co., Jos. A. 
TOOLS— 
Montgomery & Crawford. 
Walraven Co. 
TOWERS— 
Chattanooga Boiler & Tank Co. 
Southern Engineering Co. 
TRANSM:SSION SILENT CHAIN— 
Link Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co 


Electric & Mfg. Co. 
TRUCKS (MILL)— 
American Vulcanized Fibre Ce. 
Diamond States Fibre Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
TURBINES (STEAM)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
De Laval Steam urbine Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & } fg. Co. 
TWISTING MACHINERY 
Allen Machinery Corp. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
UNDERWEAR MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. ° 
VACUUM TRAPS— 
VALVES— 
Powers Regulator Co. 
VENTILATING APPARATUS— 
American Molstening Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
General Electric Co. 
lig Electric & Ventilating Co. 
Parks- Co. 
Perkins, B. F., & wee Inc. 
Sargent’s, C. Son 
Tolthurst Machine Works. 
WARPERS— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
WARP DRESSING— 
Drake Corporation. 


WARP STOP MOTION— 


Draper Corporation. 
WARP TYING MACHINERY— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
WASHERS, CLOTH— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
WASHERS (FIBRE)— 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co 
WASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Saco Lowel! Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
WATCHMAN’S CLOCKS— 
Chicago Watchmanman’s Clock Works 
WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
WATER FILTERS— 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
WATER PURIFIERS— 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
WELDING OUTFITS— 
General Electric Co. 
High Point Machine Works 
Walraven Co. 3 
WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 


Hine Bros. 
Marston, John P. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 
Metz, H. A 


Newport Chemical Works. 

Seyde!l Mfg. Co., The. 

Jecques, Wolf & Co. 

Southern Dyestuffs & Chemica! Co 

Campbell ,John, & Co. 
WATER WHEELS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
WELL DRILLING— 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
WINDERS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Universal Winding Co. 
WINDOWS— 

David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 

Southern Engineering Co. 
PIPE JOINT CEMENT— 

Detroit Graphite Company 
WHIZZERS— 

East Jersey Pipe Co. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 
YARN CONDITIONING MACHINES— 

Conditioning Machines. 
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Lookout Boiler & Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, & Lumber Co,, Birming- | ENGINEERS PLANNING POWER 
OCKWO0E rreene & ©o., Boston, Mass. Southern ongineerin Co, Charlotte, 
a nooga, Tenn. Lock 1, ¢ & © Bost M h ng & ' harl Secure Data and Estimates of 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co., Gasto- N. “MORSE” DRIVES 
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; Collins Bros. Machine Co., Pawtucket, ow 1% <a Staley Mfg. CO., A. E., Decatur, Il. MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y. 
Sullivan Hdw. Co,, Anderson, 5. C. Engineering Services, . Assistance, 
; Corn Products Refining Co New York Macrodi Fibre Co., Woonsocket, R. I. Standard Fibre Co., Somerville, Mass. Bulletins 
of Cotton Sinton Belting & Suply Co ‘At- Marston. Co., John P., 247 Atlantic Ave., Sydnor Pump & Well Co.,: Richmond, Va. Atlanta Chariotte 
State: Boston, Mass. Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
i Courtney Co,., Dana 8:, Chicopee, Mass ee Co., 196 Milk St., Boston, Swan & Finch Ce., New York. 
A Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. wr 3 COMPLETE DYEHOUSE 
DeLaval Steam Turbine Co., Trenton, Terre’l Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Stacking Co. Texas (o., The, 17 Battery Place, New 
at] The Deford Co., Baltimore, Md. York. Special Machinery for 
Detroit Graphite Co., Detroit, Mich. . Metallic Roll Co., Indian. Or- Textile Specialty Co., Belton, S. C. P Textil Male 
Dixie Seal and Stamp Co., Atlanta, Ga. M Textile Banking Co., New York. extie 18 
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Corp., Hopedale, Mass. Monarch Bobbin Cleaner Co., Union, 8. C. Charlotte, N. C, 
Drousfield Bros., 232 Summer St., Bos- & Crawford, Spartanburg, | 
ih Drake Corporation, Norfolk. Va. Morehead Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. ire | out aving eaning erio 
ae FE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil- Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 
mington. Del. Me Naughton Mfg. Co., Maryville, Tenn, 
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a —E— National Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 
Past Jersey Vine Co., Patterson, N. J. 
Emmons Co. National Aniline & Chemical Co,, New 
Eureka Iron. Works, Ine., Lineolnton, New, Brunswick Chemical Co., New 
NC. Brunsick, J. 
N. ¥. & N. Jd. Lubricant Co., 165 Broad- 
= we Federal Tax Service Corporation, Char- way, New York. : | For Use with Either Natural, Induced or Forced Draft 
intte.. N.C Newport Che mical Works. Passaic, N. J; FOR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 
Flynt Building & Construction Co., Pal- Norwood Engineering Florence, 
a mer. Mass. Mass. THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANY 
Franklin Process Co., Providence, R. I. —O— BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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Why a Morse SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


Silent Chain TEXTILE MACHINERY 


The Morse silent chain is used because of its superior- 
ity based on the design of the exclusive ‘‘rocker-joint”’ 
construction, the very highest grade of material and 
heat treatment, the extreme accuracy in manufactur- 
ing and the engineering assistance in the designing of 
textile drives by engineers trained in this particular 


line and backed by the long standing reputation of 
the MORSE CHAIN COMPANY. 


DO YOU KNOW about the MORSE Line Shaft Drive, 
The MORSE Spinning Frame Drive? 


' Write for Booklets 


Send for INFORMATION 
FACTS will Surprise You | 
SACO- LOWELL CARD STRIPPER 


Morse Chain Co. SIMPLE PRACTICAL DURABLE 


For Further Information Address 


Ithaca, N. Y. 
ASSISTANCE FREE . ROGERS W. DAVIS, Sou. Agent 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., 404 Commercial Bank Building a N. c. 
Cleveland Atlanta 
Chicago Detroit Montreal 
Minneapolis 
New York San Francisco SACo- LOWELL SHOPS 
: “MORSE” is the guarantee always behind our NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. | 


Efficiency, Durability and Service Southern Branch Office, Greenville, 8. C. 


“PIONEER” Steel Hangers 


Secure Safety Absolute 


Remember the safe equipment of your plant is just as important as safe- 
guards. Steel shaft hangers are an important requisite in SECURING 
CONDITIONS OF SAFETY in the operation of your plant. Steel 
hangers are just as necessary for preventing accidents as are guards 
and goggles. A steel hanger does not break. A east iron hanger is 
liable to break at any time and let fall couplings, pulleys and belts on 
your employes. No plant can be considered safe where such danger 
exists. Progressive manufacturers and those having charge of acci- 
dent prevention work are installing 


Unbreakable “Pioneer” Steel Shaft Hangers 


in their plants because they furnish the safest possible hanger condi- 
tions. Do not wait until a serious accident convinces you. Equip 
your plant for 1920 with the Unbreakable ‘‘PIONEER’’ Steel hanger. 
Your inquiry will receive our careful and prompt attention. 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 
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ine Patented and Patents Pending | PHILADELPHIA 
IDEAL POWER TRANSMISSION 
Standard Pressed Steel Company Hyatt Roller Bearing Compan 
Philadelphia, Pa. : NEW YORK 


COTTON STATES BELTING & SUPPLY CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
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W. A. GILES, President & Treasurer F. M. COX, Secretary 


TEXTILE SPECIALTY CO. 
BELTON, S. C. 


Manufacturers Robert’s Roving Clamp and Spinning 
Frame Cleaner. 


Day Adjustable Rocker Shaft Bearings. 
Iron, Brass and Aluminum Castings. 
Cotton Mill work a specialty. 


The Standard of Excellence for 
Electrical Installations 


IN TEXTILE MILLS AND 
VILLAGES 


HUNTINGTON & GUERRY, Inc. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


™ Yarn Machine 


The practical means for 
setting twist and effectively 
preventing kinky filling. 
G. SARGENTS SONS 
CORPORATION 
GRANIFEVILLE, MASS. 


Southern Agent 
FRED H. WHITE 


Charlotte, N. C. 


MONOPOLE OIL 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK NO, 70991 
Special Sizing and Finishing Products | 
for Cotton, Wool and Silk 


Cream Softener. | Steam Black 

Soluble Oils Levuline 

Bleaching Oil Glasgow Sizing 
HYDROSULPHITES 


(For all Purposes) 


Jacques Wolf & Company 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


BASIC, DIRECT SULPHUR 
COLORS 


SIZINGand FINISHING 
MATERIALS 


DYEWOOD EXTRACTS 


AND 


CHEMICALS 


Unirep CHemicaL Propucts 


CORPORATION 


Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 


York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 


Southern Office, Realty Building, Charlotte, N. C. 
GRANT, Manager 


VICTOR MILL STARCH — The Weaver's Friend 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps 
and carries the weight into cloth. 


It means good running work, sat- 
isfied help and one hundred per 
cent production. 


We are in a position now to offer 
prompt shipments. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Southern Representatives: 
James H. Maxwell, Greenville, 8. C. J. J. Her, Greenville, S. C D. H. Wallace, Birmbingham, Ala. 
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